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POETRY. 


Fro.n Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
4 
Jerusalem. 


BY WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 


Thou City of the Lord, whose name 
The angelic host in wonder tells! 
The halo of whose endless fame 
All earthly splendor far exce!ls— 
To thee from Judah’s stable mean 
Aroze the Prince from Jesse's stem, 
And sinee hath deathless glory been 
With thee, Jerusalem! 


What thoagh thy temples, domes, and towers 
That man in strength and weakness made, 
Are with their priests and regal powers 
In lowly dust and ashes laid! 
The story of thine ancient time 
Steals on us, as it stole on them 
Thrice hallowed by the lyre sublime 
Of thee, Jerusalem! 


We see within thy porches, Paul 
Uplift the arm, the voice command, 

Whose heaven-taught zeal, whose earaest eall, 
Could rouse or paralyze the land— 

Though gold and pomp were his, and more, 
Por God he spurned the glittering gem 

And cast him prostrate all before 

ez, Jerusalem! 


wat 


wae 


hy 


Even from the Mount of Olives now, 
Vhen morning lifts her shadowy veil, 

And smiles o’er Moah’s lofty brow, 

And beauteous Jordan’s stream and vale, 
The ruin’s o’er the region spread, 

May witness of thine ancient fame, 
The very geave-yards of thy deal— 

/ Or thee, Jerusalem! 


The temple in its gorgeous state 
That in a dreadful ruin fell, 

The fortress and the golden gate 
Alike the saddening story tell, 

How He by Hinnom’s vale was led 
To Caiaphas, wit mocking shame, 

That glad redemption might he shed 

. U’er thee, Jerusalem! 


Fast by the Virgin’s tomb, and by 
These spreading olives bend the knee, 
For here his pangs and suffering sigh 
Thrilled through thy caves, Gethsemane, 
‘Twas here beneath the olive shade, 
The Man of many sorrows came, 
With tears, as never mortal shed, 
For thee, Jerusalem 


Around Siloam’s ancient tombs 
A soleinn grandeur still must be ; 
And 0, what mystic meaning looms 
By thy dread sumuuits, Calvary ! 
The groaning earth, that felt the shock 
Uf mankind’s crowning sin and shame, 
Gave up the dead, laid bare the rock, 
For fallen Jerusalem! 


Kind woman’s heart forgets thee not, 
For Mary’s image lights the scene; 
And casting back the inquiring thought 
To what thouart, what thou haet been, 
Ah! well may pilgrims heave the sigh, 
When they remember all thy fame, 
Aud shed the tear regrettingly 
Ver thee, Jerusalem 


For awful desolation lies, 
In heavy shades, o'er thee and thine, 
As’twere to frown of sacrifice. 
And tell thy story, Palestine ; 
And never was there darkuoss yet 
Whereto His glory never came! 
And guardian angeis watch and wait 
By thee, Jerusalem! 


The lustre of thine ancient fame 
Shall yet in brighter beams arise, 
And heavenly measures to thy name 
Rejoice the earth, make glad the skice: 
And, with thy gathered thousands then 
0! Love and Peace shall dwell with them, 
And God’s own glory shine again 
O’er thee, Jerusalem ' 
a 


Epitaph. 


Here lies that part of C. B. L. 

That hampered him from doing well ; 
Mere lies that filam of muddy clay, 
Which kept the light of heaven away. 
If all his faults thou can’st not brook 
into his heart a moment look ; 

If still to judge him thou incline, 

Q, unforgiving, look in thine! 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 








Political Affairs. 


i 


| The leading event of the past week is the ratifica- 
‘tion of “ the treaty of peace, friendship, limits and set- 
tlement, between the United States of America and the 
Mexican Republic.” It has been pending in the Sen- 
‘ate for some time, and its fate was quite doubtfal. — 
Never did the politicians seem to be in a greater di- 
leinma ; they knew not which of the horns to choose— 
rejection and the prosecution of a disgraceful war which 
‘threatened to swallow up the revenues of the country 
and bankrupt the nation, or ratification and the pur- 
chase of Peace upon degrading and unsatisfactory con- 
|ditions. ‘The choice, after much hesitation and uncer- 
tainty among the honorable doctors of State, finally fell 
The 


treaty itself will be spread before the people every- 


jupon the latter, as the least odious alternative. 


| where, and we feed not record it, nor state the history 
| of its inception, which presents rather a curious chapter 
| of diplomatic intrigue. We have bargained for a large 
slice of Mexico, sufficient for the present to stay the all- 
devouring national appetite for territory, for which 
‘among other considerations of value, we are to give 


These 


Mexico some fitteen millions of hard dollars 


appear to be the most prominent items in the terms of 


the treaty, and the net result of ali “ the poinp and cir- 


curnstance of war,” the valor and glory, the blood and 
{ treasure, which have been maintained and expeuded 
|within the with 


| Mexico. 


ast two years, to “ conquer a Peace” 


| We rejoice at the termination of the barbarous War 


| prosecuted against Mexico, upon any terms; but wecan- 


' : 
not help pointing to the conditions we accept,as ‘a most 


‘lame and impotent coaclusion.”. Not that we have not 


gotenough, or that we are over generous to a fallen 
Roe ; , : ; 
sfoe in consideration of the grievous wounds we have in- 


| fHicted on him, but because the end accomplished pre- 


sents 80 trifling and pitiful a result, compared with the 


vast powers engaged in producing it. ‘The mighty en- 


ergies, the concentrated wills of a great nation bave 
| . - “yrs 
| been directed for years to one purpose, millions upon 
=): - t 
miilions of treasure have been squandered, thousands 
upon thousands of lives have been sacrificed, and what 
_has been gained?) ‘They say we have impressed Eu- 
j rope and the world with the spectacle of our indomita- 
; ble military prowess; but can this be the boast of a 
| people professing Christianity and living in ths nine- 
Surely not; 


teenth century ? itis only the reving d 


jclarnation of braggarts whe are not of this age. who 


k ages, and are filled with the diaboli- 


belong to the dar 
_ spirit of bloodshed and strife, and the lust of despotic 
power. 


count, however much we may justly admire the misdi- 


There is no honor to our country on this ac- 


rected courage and enthusiasm of our countrymen in 


| battle. We have flogged the Mexicans and made them | 


| perhaps, more respectful of our power, and less desirous 


| of coming into collision with us upon any future exer- 


cise of our grasping propensities ; but the sum total of 
| our gains, are in fact narrowed down to a strip of terri- 
| tory, which we have added to our hitherto vast unecca- 
pied wilderness. And it is a remarkable fact that we 
| have made no acquisition of soil, nor settled any other 
points of difference, by this Treaty, than could have 
been efiected upon terms quite as favorable before the 
|war! So thatthe war has, indeed, been not only a 
monstrous violation of every principle of justice and hu- 
manity,and a dreadful curse to Mexico, but has brought 


;upon ourselves calamity and desolation, shedding the 


the noblest of spirits, fitted for the highest achievements 


in the arts of peace, and a dead loss in the expenditure 
id untold treasure, drawn from the toil of the masses. 
jthe source and the only source of the revenues of na- 
‘tions. What a reflection is this upon the Wisdom of 
our Rulers! They rash blindly into war, and after 
| they have pursued it with demouiac fury and crushed 
itheir enemies, they gladly purchase Peace upon terms 
which would have preserved it from the beginning. 
But the passions of men, national as well as individ- 
ual, musthave an outlet,and if not harmonic and good, 
their action will ever be subversive and eyil. 
sibilities 
VROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated fur the Harbinger. 
The Letters of u Traveller, 
! 
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|blood of thousands of our countrymen, some of them | 
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I kissed it again, with a swoollen hears, and eyes full 
jof tears. At last, after many hesitations and efjorta, I 
| placed it on the window-sill. 


happiness = ‘Then it flew away with a slight ery of joy 
that wenttomy heart. I followed it a long time with 
| my eyes, and when it had disappeared behind the ser- 
vice trees of the garden, I began to ery bitterly, and 
[ disturbed my mother tor a whole day by my dejected 
jand suffering appearance. 

| Wher we separated, | was proud and happy at see- 
| ing you restored to life; [I attributed to my cares the 


| glory of having contributed a little to this result. [| 
I saw | 
But | 


dreamed of better days, a calmer life for you. 
| you born again to youth, to affection, to glory. 
|when Thad put you ashore, when I tound myself alone 
jin that gondola, black as a coffin, I felt that my soul 
jhad gone with you. ‘he 
aud stupid body upon the agitated Jagunes. A man 
was expecting me upon the steps of the Piazzetta 
|“ Courage.” said he to me. * Yes,” 
| said the sane to me one night, when he was dying in 
our arms, when he thought we had not an hour to live. 
Now he is saved, he is travelling. he is going to lindagain 
his native land, his mother, his friends, his pleasures. 
‘That is well; but, think of meas you will, I regret 
‘that horrible night in which his pale head rested on 
your shoulder, and his cold hand lay in mine. He wa 
there, between us both, and now he is here no longer 
| You weep also, even while you shrug your shoulders 
You see that your tears reason no better than mine 
tle has gone, we have wiiled it; but he is 
|here, we are in desparr. 
¥ . * ” e * ¥ ” 
Beiore going to bed, | went to smoke my cigar upon 
the road to Bassano. | did not walk more than a quar- 
ter of a league from Oliero, and it was not yet dark : 
but the road was already deserted, and silent 
jmidnight. [suddenly found myself, | know not how, 
| face to face with a person much better dressed than 
myself. [le had frock coat, hussar boots, 
‘and « Hungarian cap with a handsome silk tassel fall- 
ing as low as his shoulder. He placed himself a-ross 


no iongel 


as al 


: 
on a blue 


lmy path, and addressed me ina dialect that was half! 


\Ttalian, half German. | thought he asked for 
information about the country, and, pointing out to 
thi the clock-tower which showed itself white upon 
| the siadows of the valley, [ limited myself to replying : 
i*Oliero,” But he resumed his harangue in a lamen- 
jtable tone; [thought I understood that he asked for 
jalms. it would have been impossible to offer so ele- 
}ganta beggar anything less than a soansic, and this 
| generosity was equally impossible to me for major rea- 
jsoux. Atthe same time | remembered the doctor's 
| warning, and [ passed on. 


Fome 


blouse gok his fancy extremely, he persisted in follow- 


| 
' 
i. - . . . . 
jing me toy x= many as fifty paces, continuing his unin- 
t 


* |tellig ht? discourse, which appeared to me badly ac- 


eented, and was by no means to my taste. ‘This mon- 


sier had a very handsome hoblin-stick in his hand, and 


[ remembered 
Keep your eye on 
But I could not see very clearly what good 


I had noteven a twig of honeysuckle. 
very well the doetor’s own words. 
his stick. 


| the exact knowledge of the danger! ran could do me. | 


| I determined to think of something else, and to whis- 
| tle, repeating to myself that profoundly philosophical 
phrase which you taught me, and which you advised 
ine to use in all the great emotions of life: “ Musie is 


| very pleasant in the country; the harmonie chords of 
‘| the harp,” &e. 


I east a glance aside, and saw my Ger- 
;man trend turn his back. AsI had no desire to culti- 


vate his acquaintance, | continned my walk towards 


Bassane, whistling. 
| I had been devilishly frigitened. Lam naturally a 
coward, and unrefiecting at the same time. ‘Tas is 
why my teacher used to tell me that I had the charac- 
}ter of a blackbird. I do not believe in danger unless | 
touch it. and L forget it as soon as it has passed. ‘There 
isno bird so stupid as Lam to falling twenty times into 
ithe snare in which he has once been caught. 
around it,and brave it with a frivolity which would 
readily be taken for courage: bat when [ am once in 
hit, Linake no better figure than the others. 


[ confess 
this without shame, because it seems to me tha! a man 
five feet four inches tall is not obliged to have the stoi- 
'cism of milo of Crotona, and because I have seen ma- 
ny awkward giants quite as weak as inyself in the face 
}or danger. 


| Lreturned to Oliero, and, by feeling along the walis, 
| I found a branch of a juniper tree hanging at the door 
}of my wine-shop. ‘The first figure I saw uuder the 
| mantel-piece was that of my German, smoking a very 
| honest-looking pipe, and waiting, while he followed 
every turn of the spit with a loving eye, fur the quar- 
ter of lamb which he had ordered tor his supper, to fin- 
j ish roasting. He rose on seeing me, and offered me a 
chair aear him. [ was somewhat confused at my er- 
jrorin mistaking so well-bred a person for a highway 
lrobber. Our supper was served at the same table: he 
lhad his roast lamb, I my ygoat’s-milk cheese ; he the 
| generous wine of Asolo, [ the pure water of the tor- 
lrent. When he had eaten three mouthfulls, whether 
‘it was beeause he felt but little appetite, or because he 
was touched by the grace with which late my bread, 
he invited me to share his meal, and [ accepted without 
jeeremony. He then spoke an almost unintelligible 


roe 


Va Tage, 


It remained motionless | 
for some time, astonished, almost frightened, at its | 


wind tossed only a diseased | 


replied 1, * You} 


But, whether he took me | 
\for a banker in disguise, or whether my blue cotton | 


[ hover | 
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| against the Tyrolian cut-purse by that brave mountain- 
| tain-youth who thought he was protecting his master’s 
house against myself. 

When I woke, the Tyrolian had long since taken his 
flight, and, in spite of the look-out of the host, of his 
| boy and his dog, had gone off without paying. ‘There 

yas some little talk of taking me for his accomplice, 
and makigg me settle his bill. [I compromised, and, 
as [ had eaten with him, | paid tor halt the supper, af- 
ter whieh I started across the mountain 


« * * ¥ * * * * 


On that day [ passed through solitades of an extreme 
melancholy. 4 walked a good deal at random, endeay- 
ored generally to observe the direction of the Nevisa, 
but not caring if I did go thrice more than the neces- 
| sary distance, or passed the night at the foot of a juni 

per-tree. | chose the most diflienlt and least frequent 
| ed paths. In some places, they led me as high as the 
first snows ; in others they buried me in rocky defiles 
| where the foot of man seemed never to have passed. 
I love those uncultivated, uninhabitable spots, which 
belong to no one, which are reached with difficulty, and 
[ stopped 
ina certain amphitheatre of rocks to which no struet- 
ure, not an animal, not a plant gave any geological in- 
dividaality. Ithad one that was terrible, austere, des- 
olate, which belonged to no country, and which might 
resemble every other part of the world rather than It- 
‘aly. [closed my eyes atahe foot of a rock, and my 
mind began to wander In a quarter of an hour l 
made the cireuit of the globe, and when I came out 
from that teverish halt-sicep, L unagined that 1 was in 

Ainerica, in one of those eternal solitades which man 

has not yetsubdued trom savage nature. You could 
| not imagine how mach this illusion took possession of 

ime; Lalinost expected to see a boa unrol!l his folds 

among the dried brambles, and the noise of the wind 

seemed to me like the voice of panthers wandering 
) among the rocks. [| crossed this desert without meet- 
ing a single accident that disturbed my dream ; but at 
the elbow of the mountain I tound a little niche dag out 
in the rock with its madonna, and the lamp whieh the 
devotion of the mountaineers trims and lights every 
evening, even in the most remote solitudes. At the 
| foot of the rustic altar lay a bouquet of enltivated and 
That lamp still smoking, 
| those flowers of the valley, quite fresh still, several 
| niles in the sterile and uninhabited mountain, were the 
| offerings of a worship more artless and more touching 
| than anything Lhave ever seen of the hind... In gene- 
) ral, these crosses and these Madonnas are rate i in the 
desert at a spot where some murder hag been commit- 
ted, or else, where some violent death has happened 
by accident. ‘Two steps from the madonna was a pre- 
cipice, on the brink of which it was necessary to pass, 
in order to issue from the defile. ‘The lamp, if not the 
protection of the Virgin, miust be very usetul to night- 
travellers. 

A foolish idea, the illusion of a moment, a dream 
which merely passes through the brain is enough to 
overturn your whole soul and to carry in its course the 
happiness or suffering of an entire day. That voyage 
to America had, in tive minutes, unrolled an immense 
, future before me ; and when I awoke upon a summit 
of the Alps, it seemed to me that I was about to spurn 
the earth with my foot,and spring forward into immen- 
sity. ‘Those beautiful plains of Lombardy, that Adri- 
atic Sea which floated on the horizon like a veil of 
mist, all this appeared to me like an exhausted conquest, 
like a space already cleared. I imagined ghat, if I 
wished, I should be upon the suramit of the Andes to- 
morrow. ‘The days of my past life were effaced and 
iningled ina single one. Yesterday seemed to me to 
sumup perfectly thirty years of fatigue ; to-day, that 
terrible word, which in the grotto of Olicro had repre- 
sented to ine the frightful immobility of the tomb, was 
blotted out from the book of my lite. That detested 
streagth, that gloomy resistance to sorrow, which had 
rendered me so sad, made itself felt in me, active and 
violent, still sorrowful, but proud as despair. ‘The idea 
of an eternal solitude gave me a thrill of joy and im- 
patience, as did iormerly athought of love, and I felt 
my will leap forward towards a new period of my des- 
tiny. “It isthere you are, then!” said an inward 
voice tome , © well, march, advance, learn.” 

* * » * * * * e 


from which it seems impossible to get out. 


i newly gathered tlowers. 


lo be Continued. 





Scriptural Analogies : 
No. Il. 
DIGRESSION UPON THE FOUR LEGS OF Tir SOCIAL BODY. 
let. ATTRACTIVE LABOR. 
“ Thou sHaui THY 
rhyY BRow.” 

“To say that labor is not the destiny of man is to 
deny the evidence of experience. 

* To say that labor is the destiny of man and that it 
cannot become a@ source of happiness tor him, is to ca- 
lumniate God. 

“There are then two laws of labor, the law of con- 
straint, proceeding trom human ignorance ; the law of 
charm and attraction which is of divine revelation. 

* Tn cousequeuce, two results! misery or wealth ; 
oppression or liberty ” 

‘he source of attractive labor is a natural sympathy 
between those forms of life over whore creation or 
generation kindred influences have presided. It re- 


EARN BREAD BY THE SWEAT OF 


[remember that, when I was a child, the sportsmen | kind of benetian, and reproached me pleasantly for my mounts to regions of causation which as far transcend 


brought to the house in autumn some beautiful and gen- 
tle ring-doves all covered with blood. They gave me 
such as were still alive, and I took care of them. [| 
felt the eame ardor and the same tenderness for them 
which a mother feels for her children, and I sueceeded 
in curing some. I[n proportion as they recovered their 
strength, they became sad and refused the green beans 
which, during theirillness, they had greedily eaten from 
my hand. As soon as they could spread their wings, 
they became uneasy in the cage, and beat themselves 
against the bars. They would have died of faticue 
and sorrow if L had not given them th ir liberty. Thus 
I had accustomed myself, though as selfish a child as 
ever was, to sacrifice the pleasure of possession to the 
pleasure of generosity. The day on which I carried 
one of my doves to the window was one of vivid emo- 
tions, of triumphant joy, and invincible regret. | gave 
it a thousand kisses. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I besought it to remember me, | out my hearing him 


| refusing on the road, to give him a little fire trom my 
| cigar to light his pipe with. I was confused in my ex- 
‘aaa and endeavored to laugh at myself inwardly for 
imy fright; but, in spite of his politeness, and perhaps 
| also in consequence of his politeness, this geutleman 
had an indefinable odor of rascality which recalled the 
Inn of the Adretsa league off. The host, as he trav- 
/ersed round the table, had a strange manner of looking 
‘at each of us alternately. When I climbed up to my 
‘attic, resolved to brave all the dangers of classical cut- 
throats of Italy, [ heard the good man say tu his boy : 
* Keep an eye on the Tyrolian and the little forestiare.”’ 
(this meant me) ‘ Lock up the dishes caretully, and | 
put the key of the linen chest under my bolster ; fasten 
the dog to the door of the hen-house, and eall me if 
you hear the least noise.” “ Cristo! you may sleep | 
quietly,” replied the boy, “the little one can’t stir with- 
I'l! have the spit on my pallet, | 


our vision as the nature of its generation and concep- 
tion transcends the curious enquiry of the child. But 
the effect of its existence is sensible and incontestable ; 
what there is in the nature of a man and in that of a 
horse for instance, which causes the man to engage 
from passionate preference in the nurture, the care, the 
taming, and managing of horses, and which causes the 
horse to acknowledge at once such a man as his mas- 
ter, to attach himseif with devotion to him, we cannot 
perhaps adequately explain; but we know very well 
that such relations are with some men and some horses 
very strong and intimate, whilst they are impossible for 
others who have neither inclination nor character 
adapted tothem. It is the same between man and 
every animal, vegetable and mineral ; natural likings 
draw us towards some things and not towards others, 
cause us to discriminate and determine the peculiarities 
and diflerences of our tastes and occupations. This 


and to come back and eat the tender beans of my gar- | and per Dio Santo ! \et him look outif he tries to go | discriminative preference produces social and moral re- 


den. 
closed again in order to keep hold of my little friend. 


Then I opened one hond, which I immediately | off before daylight.” 


This satisfied me, and I slept quietly, protected 


sults analogous to those of the principle of discord in 
music. Is individualizes, it requires perfect freedom of 
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choice amongst numerous objects, fanctions and uses, 
which shall lie open to all, and in which interest can be 
combined with pleasure. The child to whom nature 
opens her arms, who flits like the butterfly from object 
to object, and who is always so much delighted with the 
importance of being useful, has this volatile instinct in 
order that while developing his different senses and 
faculties by a constant and absorbing action, which 
never dwells long enough on one point to cause fatigue, 

may come to know his true relations with all that 
rround him in the kingdoms of nature, on which his 
nergies are to be exercised, and the functions towards 
which he is impelled by the will of God, as expressed 
in his aptitudes and attractions. 


ae ec large opportunity of circumstance and free- 


of choice, the aim of nature is baffled, and we are 
fot only lost to the pursuits, in which we were calcula- 
ted to succeed best, but rendered unhappy by the con- 
sciousness of stifled instincts, which discontent us with 
ourselves, with the places we occupy, and with the so- 
ciety which does not satisfy our sympathies by enabling 
us to pursue what we love with those whom we love. 

This discriminating passion not only selects those 
objects which excite and develope ovr faculties and en- 
ergies ; it selects also our associates in these employ- 
ments, thus adding a moral or social charm to the ob- 
jects on which we are employed. 

Most of us, 1 am sure, in reviewing the circle of our 
acquaintance, could select a few with whom almost any 
employment would charm, where we could meet ina 
common interest, and each make his or her capacities 
useful, and where in carrying out the division of labor, 
a principle so fertile wherever it has been introduced, 
we should be enjoying a feast of the heart and the intel- 
lect, instead of cursing a drudgery which enslaves us. 
There isa wide difference between working in company 
and working in society,—and though patience and ami- 
ability can do a great deal, they cannot make kindred 
spirits of those whom God has not related to each 
other by the subtle magnetic ties of sympathy, and es- 
sence whose distribution he reserves to himself. 


This free selection of pursuit and associates is the 
only true liberty ; we are slaves if we work only under 
the lash of necessity, or if we must hire ourselves to 
be the hands of another man’s head—while the hardest 
work becomes sport to us if we pursue it from attrac- 
tion. It is sport and liberty to tramp or ride fasting all 
day in an exciting chase. It is pastime and freedom for 
a Fulton to build steamboats, for a Newton or La 
Place to toil for years in abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tions; for Moses to guide the destinies of a nation; but 
it is slavery to partake of a luxurious banquet, or to 
hear a magnificent opera, if the dishes, the guests, and 
the music do not suit our peculiar tastes. ‘To what- 
ever extent this kind of liberty, or attraction, resulting 
from free selections, may exist amongst us, where poets 
fill the functions of commercial clerks ; orin England, 
where aptitude for the ministry of Christ is estimated 
by the amount of influence whicha wealthy family can 
command for a lucrative parish; it existed still less 
among the Egyptians, whose laws and customs, like 
those of the Hindoos, obliged the son to follow the 
business of the father in regular inheritance ; con- 
ceiving that if God did not provide the son with suita- 
ble aptitudes and ettractions it was a mistake on His 
part, for which they were no ways responsible. 


The second condition of attractive labor is comni- 
NaTION, Which corresponds to the priciple of accorp in 
music. It always marries the spiritual with the mate- 
rial element. In regard to the object of our exertions, 
itcombines the agreeable with the useful, the prefer- 
ence for the object on which our cares are expended, 
with love for the use to be obtained from it. A young 
lady who delights in tending roses, for instance, may 
find her pleasure heightened if she is to sell her flow- 
ers, in bouquets, at a fair or some favorite church, or 
reform-society of which she is a member, or if their 
leaves are to be distilled into perfumes for her toilet. 
Combination or accord requires a concert of mids and 
bodies bending all wills and energies upon the same 
object, at the same place, at the same time, for the 
same en@, ina common interest—and in such a man- 
ner that as in a publishing office where editors, in vari- 
ous departments, type setters, proof correctors, press 
workers, paper folders, &c., &c., are all co-operating 
towards a common object, viz: the getting out of a 
paper, unity of end shall result from variety of func- 
tions or means, and a consistent whole from different 
parts. Order is peculiarly required by combintion, as 
liberty is by analysis. ‘The material and spiritual 
elements which must be combined in the associates, 

- are sympathy of character and common preterence of 
the function ; with sympathy in interest and sympathy 
about the use or end of the function. 

These would be conciliated in a publishing office 
where all the laborors had freely chosen their position, 
and were deeply interested in the doctrines advanced 
in their paper, as it might be in case of some religious 
and social question of universal interest, embracing all 
classes of society—if they all shared, in proportion to 
the capital invested and labor performed, in the profits 
of the paper, and if natural congeniality of disposition 
was developed into enthusiastic friendship by this con- 
cert of action. 


The enthusiasm resulting from this concert of action 
is illustrated chiefly on our battle fields. ‘The oceupa- 
tion of shooting bullets, punching bayonet holes through 
each other’s bodies, and cutting off each other's heads 
and arms with sabres, is rendered very attractive by 
the masses in the charge of battalions, where all indi- 
vidual consciousness is lost in the tumult of action. 
The prestige of honor also, the spiritual element of 
this work, has hitherto been reserved for our destruc- 
tive industry, when we “murder to music,” and with 
measured and disciplined movements, march under the 
flying colors of our nation, sect, or party, with “all the 
pomp, and pride, and circumstance of glorious war.” 
Agricultural science having lately discovered cheaper 
methods of manuring the soil, it is probable that these 
freaks of barbarous heroism which apart from their 
accessories of music, measured movement, popular re- 
nown, and escape from previous repugnant labors, have 
nothing very enticing about them, will soon give place 
to more rational employments of human energy and 
passions. 

The beautiful contrast in this illustration has lately 
been afforded us by the soldier farmers of French Af- 
rica, who in the plains near mount Atlas have turned 
their swords into ploughshares and scythes, and have 
brought to bear upon agriculture, that beautiful unitary 
discipline which characterizes the army. 

The third condition of industrial attraction is VARIE- 
ty, which corresponds to the principle of MopULATION 
in music. It requires changes and alternations since 
any work pursued in the above mentioned conditions 
may be rendered attractive for a short time, but “fami. 
liarity breeds contempt,” and monotony wearies us 
with every thing and everybody. ‘The most delightful 
ball or festival gan rarely fascisate for six hours. 

The work may proceed constantly, if the general in- 
terest requires it, day and night through all the years, 
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but the workers must change. ‘The principle of alter- 
nation assures development of the different senses, pas- 
sions and faculties successively called into action, and 
prevents the division of labor from sacrificing the man 
to the work. 

It is rather asorry account of a life, to have spent 
year by year, sixteen hoursa day in making the tenth | 
part of a pin, or measuring tape behind a counter, tell- 
ing some five hundred lies a day at less than half acent 
a piece. If a poor devil of a clerk could only arrange 
so as to tell lies for three or four hours a day in com- 
pany with his friends, and then get to work on the 
soil or in a mechanic’s shop, that would be a gain for 
him. 

Nature who gets all her work done by attraction, 
gives us some good examples of alternation. “The 
elements,” as Milton says, 

“Perpetual cirele multiform and mix, and nourish all 
things, 
Varying to their great Maker's etill new praise.” 

It is the same atom of carbon that burns in the fire 
on your hearth, that may presently be absorbed from 
the atmosphere by that favorite flower you so tenderly 
cherish, and inhaled by you in its aroma, may in its 
next alteration, enter the very body of your /, the cen- 


‘in vast halls whose temperature is that of a perpetual) ences from the remarks of “ A Constant Reader,” ¢), 
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a matter of course, outward conditions better adapted | sary for their exhibition, and at the same time material] 
to the work and to the comfort of the laborers, than} assist in their being seen in their true light and remoy 
any one of them singly would be able to procure. Our! from power. (2) ed 
model penitentiaries, as that of Baltimore, will illus- | There are two other possible alternatives, neither 
trate this. In the bitterest winter weather, when scant | which [ could expect you to adopt, namely : - 
employment, and increased expenses, with rheumatism | That the suppression of evil in the mind is of no con 
and catarrhal diseases, at once double the burden and | sequence, provided it can be so managed as to be k ; 
cut the hamstrings of the laborer, half freezing and | in good order and good humor ; or lastly, an admisg) 
starving in some dirty little hole ; you may find hun-} that Association is not so well adapted as Civilinatio, 
dreds working there through the term of our short) to the development of man’s spiritual well-being, F 
days, allowing for hours of refreshment, in admirable Your argunient, however, touches none of thew 
_ order, neatness and cleanliness, well fed, well-clothed ;| points, but is wholly devoted to the demolition of infey. 
spring, and which contain every convenience adapted | justice of which I am unable to perceive. This ap ‘ 
/to the nature of the work. rent misapprehension can only be explained by a 
| ‘To such conditions as these might be added, in free | having failed to recognize, what nevertheless he plain| 
-and hgnorable combination ; all that personal pride, implies, that the character and disposition of man inl 
the sense of neatness, beauty and harmony, and the/ natural state, needs and is capable of a radieg 
| affection of the members for each other might natural-| change. (3) Yet you acknowledge, faintly, it is trys 
ly suggest. Friendship, Ambition, Love, and Family} —that man has “ evil within” to be ‘‘overcome™ - 
| Attachments may all express themselves here where | have hardly noticed the main question proposed, name. 
the group meets and works. Exquisite refinements are | ly: «* Must not man’s evils be brought out, #0 as to pas 
especially due to the passion of Love, since almost all| under the intuition of consciousness, in order to be - 
departments of industry require or admit the interven- | sisted and overcome 2?” F 








tre of your sentiment, or impulsive life. 

The earth with all the forms of life it contains, how- 
ever constant in the character of its station or progres- 
sive, is entirely fluid in regard to the elements from 
whose combinations this character results ; the unity 
being evolved from continual changes, only, through the 
continual presence and action of the Divine Spirit. 

| "This leads us to the consummating and Pivotal con- 
| dition of attractive labor, which is Unity ! 

| this the Pivotal condition because the group formed ac- 
cording to the three above mentioned conditions re- 
quires a Pivot on which it shall turn or move. 

The sun is the pivot of our planetary system. 

Christ is the pivot of the religious movement of 
Christendom. 

Moses was the pivot of the Jewish nation. 

A master mechanic, who by his superior capital, 
skill, foree of character and practical energy, takes the 
lead in his business, is the pivot, causing and presiding 
element in the group, who, more or less, freely, form 
around hina. 

The pivot of a group is the centre of attraction, and 
must be capable of inspiring it toward any action in 
which he engages, even should it be otherwise repul- 
sive. 

A general, who, like Napoleon, is the pivot’ of his 
army, can lead them to certain destruction without a 
murmur. 

Pivetal characters are distributed by God ; it is the 
part which he reserves to himself, leaving it to man to 
discover and perfect the other means of animating his 
labors, which are all subsidiary to the pivotal. 


We observed thata pivotal character is capable of | 


exciting an attraction towards functions otherwise dis- 
gusting. An example :-— 

The flower of our aristocracy, as they roll down 
Broadway in their carriages, look upon grey headed 
paupers which are cleaning the paving stones with 
their scavenger mobs, with mingled pity and disgust. 
There is nothing attractive here, since to physical re- 
pugnance is added a moral repugnance, from the gen- 
eral contempt and sense of degradation attached to such 
functions. They are necessary, it is true, at least in 
the absence of machines better adapted to such work, 
but society does not recogaize the heroism of an un- 
conscious martyrdom in the scavenger who @pes what 
nobody else would be willing to do, because it knows 
that he had only the option to sweep streets or to 
freeze and starve. It is the lash of cold applied to his 
back, and the lash of hunger applied to his belly, and 
his heartstrings knotted into a cat-o’-nine-tails to whip 
him over his social affections, over his love of wife and 
children, who live upon his earnings, that make the 
scavenger work, and society finds neither attraction or 
merit in all this. 

Now suppose, if your imagination is so elastic, that 
some political demi-god, such as Henry Clay, or the 
immortal Daniel, should wake up one morning witha 
practical faith in those maxims of the “dignity of la- 
bor” and the “honorable nature of all necessary work,” 
which are so very fine ; and that, in pursuance of this 
faith, he should provide himself witha broom or a pick- 
axe, and set to work on the pavement. Would not 
some of those gentlemen in the carriage be presently 
struck with attraction towards the functions of street 
cleaning? Would not Henry Clay or Daniel Webster 
soon find themselves surrounded by a group of enthu- 
siastic admirers, who would carry brooms as the polit- 
cal insignia of true republicans? If it was near the 
eve of a Presidential election, when there were plenty 
ot offices to be distributed, it is doubtful whether the 
street would be wide enough for the new corps of scav- 
engers. 

Now it is not recorded in the Pentateuch that the 
Pharaohs of Egypt were subject to any freaks of this 
character. It does not appear to have entered into 
their royaland pivotal minds, to inspire attraction to- 
wards the functions of brickmaking. Hence we may 
conclude that labor was equally devoid of this source 
of pleasure as in the others ; of free choice, combined 
order, and variety. 

Agricultural functions, pursued amid the influence 
of nature, have much that is attractive in them, inde- 
pendent of a scientific distribution. It is the germ of 
attraction which nature furnishes, like her wild fruits 
and flowers, to encourage man, whose art and science 
are needed to elaborate and refine them. 

This germ the Pharaohs destroyed by their oppres- 
sive measures of reducing the industrial classes to serf- 
dom, and exacting of them the severest and most re- 
pugnant labors, such as those of erecting the pyramids 
must have been under the burning sky of Egypt. 

It was on the contrary carefully preserved in the Jew- 
ish Polity, by the division of the land among the peo- 


ple, by the emancipation of the people from serfdom, | 


by the provision of the sabbatical or seventh year when 
| all servitude accidentally contracted was remitted. 
| By the institution ofthe Jubilee, or fiftieth year when 
lands which had been alienated returned to their first 


j allotment, so that the improvMence or misfortune of | 


| individuals could not deprive their children of an in- 
terest in the soil which would generalize agricultural 
employments. 

By the exemption from military duty enjoyed by 
| those who were recently settled in agricultural pursuits, 
“lest he perish in battle and another eat the fruit of the 
| vineyard which he hath planted.” 
| By connection with the rites of religion—the sacri- 
| fices offered to the Deity as the sensible recognition of 
| his Providence being the first fruits of the soil and the 

most beautiful cattle, especially those which were pure 
| white and without blemish. A more potent lever for 
| stimulating to excellence in cultures and in the raising 
lof stock, could not be devised. 
| We have spoken first of the moral stimulants of la- 
| bor, because the material are virtually included in these 
and emanate from them. Combined resources of cap- 





| tion of both sexes in different proportions. The rudest; | would repeat and extend the question: Can this 
j}and the most delicate are not excepted from this law, consciousness of evil exist without the occurrence of 
|since God has assigned to about one-third of men} cireumstances calculated to call forth the activity of hy 


We call | 


shades of feminine taste and character, and to about | 

one-third of women shades of masculine taste and 
|character. Amongst the harmonies and refinements | 
which will charm the workshops of groups thus organ- | 
ized, we will instance a few. 

1. Aromatic ventilation, by warm air regulated by 
a thermometer in the flue, and passing through folds of | 
| cloth which are saturated with rose water, mignionette, | 
| orange flower, or other favorite perfume, which will 
give in winter the mild, moist, and refreshing qualities 
of the breezes from blossoming praries. This has) 

been introduced in the British House of Parliament. 
2. Architectural grace in the proportions and style 
of the halls of labor. In the niches, statues and busts | 
of founders and inventors who have elevated and shed | 
| lustre on the industry there pursued. On the walls, 
historical paintings, depicting the progress of the art 
; and the methods pursued in other times and countries. 
| In the corners—boxes sunk into the floor, containing | 
| plants related to the Art in their uses or symbolic of | 
\its characters. In a small museum, those birds and in- | 
| sects whose habits and labor furnish beautiful and useful 
| suggestions to our arts. ‘The tailor bird would doubt-| 
less be quite a pet among the ladies ; whilst the hy- | 
drostatic spider, who first employed the diving bell, or | 
another who preceded us in wronautic excursions, might 
be equally honored by philosophers employed in similar 
explorations.* 

In functions of a quiet nature, music might be some- 
times introduced, or such halls be contiguous to those | 
in which musical rehearsals take place ; or the lecture 
of an interesting work of science or fiction might charm | 
the trivial detail of some ordinary work. 

Delicate refreshments provided at suitable intervals, 
are by no meaus to be despised. 

The eclat of parade on certain occasions, with uni- | 
forms, banners, characteristic badges, &c., seems to} 
possess much fascination for our grown up children as! 
well as for the little ones. 

The field and garden cultures, naturally pleasing, may 
be rendered more so by judicious and tasteful arrange- | 
ments of groundsand plants. St. Pierre gives us some | 
very beautiful ideas upon the requisitions of Nature on} 
this point in his “Paul and Virginia” and “Studies of | 
Nature.” 

The perfection of the fabrics, the plants and the an- 
imals, resulting from the above mentioned organization | 
of labor in such favorable conditions, enhance the | 
charm of all the moral and material dispositions which | 
we have indicated. Vivid emulations arising between | 
those groups whose products come into comparison | 
with each other, as of choice fruits, prize animals, beau- | 
tiful fabrics, &c., give a piquancy to success. A nat- | 
tural opening in this line was made in the selection of 
the earliest and choicest fruits and grains, and the finest 
beasts for the Jewish sacrifices. They would always, 
and especially at the great annual convention at Jeru- 
salem, be at a premium. 

The offering of these as sacrifices to God is, how- 
ever, only the sensible expression of a sentiment, too 
noble and too deep for words which animates the heart 
of the free man, when by his labor, and love, and 
thought, he has refined to its highest excellence some 
germ of beauty and of power entrusted to his hand, 
and thus comes to feel himself a co-operator with God 
in the creation. 

These suggestions of an attractive sphere, contrast | 
as light with gloom, with the hard, prosaic and depres- | 
sing conditions of labor in the Egyptian bondage. 


M. E. L. 
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se 
The Influence of Evil, &e. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GeENTLEMLN: I have noticed in the Harbinger of 
February 5, an article headed ** An Objection Answer- 
ed,” containing a communication to the Tribune, with 
the editor's answer, followed by your remarks in an at- 
tempt at a more elaborate reply. 

Isay an attempt, because to me your observations 
appear wide of the mark, and show that you do not cor- 
rectly appreciate the views of the objector. 

You say the “ gist of the objection is that Evil is ab- 
solutely necessary to the manifestation of Good, or in| 
other words, that good is not so much a positive pos- 
session in itself, as it is a sort of negative resistance or 
| conquest of evil, &c. &c.” 
| Ihave read attentively the communication to whi-h | 
this refers, but can see no such sentiment, nor anything 
| from which such inferences can fairly be drawn. (1) 

The writer says that “ the great end of man’s exist- 
ence” (in this life of course) “ is his Regeneration, that | 
he may be prepared and fitted for endless happiness | 
hereafter. Now the question arises, Which of the two | 
Social conditions above mentioned,” (Civilization or | 
Association) “is most promotive of this great end?” | 
and then proceeds to offer some considerations based 
| upon the uses of discipline, temptation and adversity, 
which appear to him to favor the idea that the former 
may be the more favorable to the end he proposes. 

The gist of his objection, as I understand it, is in the 
supposition that Association will afford no occasion, no 
room for the exercise of the bad passions attributed to 
man, and consequently these infernal fires being covered 
up and concealed, will remain unsubdued, ana insidi- 
ously consume all the higher and more spiritual facul- 
| ties of the soul. 
| Now it appears to me that an answer to this objec- 
| tion would show, either 
| 1st. That man has, properly speaking, no bad pas- 
sions or evil dispositions ;—or 

2d. That temptation is not necessary in order to gee, 
and thence to overcome them ;—or 














| rily result in the eonfusion of old. 


selfish feelings in unpleasant opposition to others? 4 
—and add, 


Do not the doctrines of Fourier and the Harbinge, 
teach that by a proper arrangement of individuals ;, 
whom selfishness is the predominant principle, (asgog;. 
ated into suitable groups and series, with required exter. 
nal appliances and conveniences,) all the discords »; 
evil passions can be avoided, and the whole econopy 
of life move along smoothly and harmoniously ? (5) 

If, as I have understood it, this be your doctrine, , 
there aot a propriety in asking you to explain how me» 
coming together for selfish purposes, and with selfs 
feelings encouraged and constantly gratified, shall 
brought to see the necessity of a radical change » 
character, and to strive for it in conformity with th 
teachings of Christianity ? 

Man must be brought to see his evils as evil, and » 
acknowledge their indulgence to be sins, before he ca: 
begin a true reformation. (6) In his natural state h» 
can scarcely be brought to this perception, excey: 
through a rational view of the sad consequenees 9; 


, transgression in the natural world,—whether of sens 


or sentiment,—from-which, in due course, he can 
instructed that the natural effects of indulged selfish. 
ness are but a type of the infinitely greater injun 
wrought by sin to the spirit lite of man. 

Now supposing it possible so to arrange the mater 
and social interests of man, that he should have th 


| full indulgence of his selfishness without perceiving an 


natural evil to result therefrom, would not an essenti: 
element in the providential instruction of mankind 
thereby removed? Would not a society so circun- 


| stanced, with no restraining power, gradually sink : 


to the lowest depths of interior depravity ? (7) 

I believe with you, that “ Good is a positive posses 
sion in itself, an inspiration of God,” and that it becomes 
with the regenerate, in proportion to their advance 
ment, ‘a spontaneous impulse, an inherent attractio: 
of the soul.” But Good that is really good, Genuin 
Love to God and the neighbor, cannot be received or 
appreciated by the soul so long as the opposite evil, the 


Love of Self and the World, has full possession’ of its 


faéulties. 

«“ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 

And that the evil principle, “ the strong man arme! 
will suffer itself to be bound and despoiled of its po: 
session of the human heart, without a struggle, is coo- 
trary to all experience and all teachings, human ani 
divine. 

“ Lead us not into Temptation,” is the devout aspua: 
tion of those who distrusting their powers ot resistant 


| petition the Divine Providence to keep them from th 


allurements of evil; but what gives evil its alluring 
power? What but the selfish and disorderly propens- 
ties inherited or inherent in the natural mind ? (8) The 
true meaning of the petition, therefore, to him who 
well instructed, is that we may be delivered from ev 
and false principles of life, and attain a regenerated 
state, wherein the circumstances which now call fort 
our evils, shall have no such power. 

God tempteth no man, “ but every man is tempie’ 
when he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed’ 
“ Blessed is the man who endureth temptation.” 

“ The instinctive judgment of mankind, that it wou! 
be a great gain if we could get rid of temptation, 
only shows that mankind naturally prefer present ea* 
to future excellence. ‘Temptation implies a combat be- 
tween opposite principles in the mind, one of whic! 
must yield and be sacrificed ; and every such occasio! 
produces, for the time, an anxiety and unhappines 
dreaded by all. The Christian “ sufiers being tempted 
but he is “‘ made perfect through” these “ sufferings 
and being perfected is tempted and suffers no longe' 


| The allurement of evil ceases ; it has Jost its attracti’ 


power,—can touch no chord in the heart which wi 
respond to its enticements. (9) 


Thus it is with the angels of heaven, for whose we’ 
fare you express so lively a concern,—in whom nothii 
impedes the full reception of the delights of Love a 
Wisdom from their Divine Source. 


I am not opposed to Association ; Iam rather ana 
vocate for it ; and in answerto “ A Constant Reader 
should adopt the 3d proposition I have enumerated * 
a suitable and conclusive reply to his objection. 
philosophy of life, however, is not derived from Fo 
rier. (10) I believe that any attempt by the sons ° 
men to build them a city and a tower, of earthly mat 
rials, whose top shall reach unto heaven, will neces" 
I believe that 0° 
attempt at Association, based upon the principle of 8 
ishness, can succeed, no matter what amount of capi! 
inay be possessed, nor with what art and skill the col 
binations of its order may be arranged. And for the t* 
sons given above, it is well that it should be so. I thi 
too, that all efforts to diffuse different views of the 5%” 
ject, are prejudicial to the great cause of Associati! 
Such views repel many true souls whose aspiration®* 
rather for excellence than ease, and attract minus qua" 
tities to your ranks. I do not say that men must ” 
perfect, to fit them for associated life, but that the 
guiding principle must be the love of goodness 
truth for its own sake. 


Love to God and the neighbor, is an attractive P™ 
ciple, and with the wisdom that flows therefrom, *” 
combine men in the most perfect and harmonious 
tions. (11) Love of Self and the World, is a pm 
ple of repulsion, which will be found to act with mo” 
violence the nearer those governed by it are brow" 
together ; and the falses inherent in that principle ¥ 
surely overflow and destroy any mere scientific 4 ; 
ment of such persons into the semblance of an onde 
society. In fact isolation appears the only po ; 
state of those who acknowledge no higher law tha 
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cancer em . 
their own Apparent interest. 


in the wilderness. (12) 
Excuse the length of this communication, which is 


much greater than I intended ; and pardon me if I 


jave in an fine 
ot I believe it isin common with many of your read- 
e ’ 


like myself, will be glad to be set right. 
p R. H. M. 


ers, who, 
Nizes, Michigan, Feb. 23d, 1848. 
REMARKS. 

1.) We think that if we had had time to finish the 
article, to which our correspondent R. H. M. replies, 
pe would have seen that we did not misunderstand the 
purport ot “ A Constant Reader's” remarks ; but un- 
fortunately what we had to say was cut short by the 
necessities of the press. Our object was to repel the 
ons which are made to Association, from the or- 


objecti 
It is believed by 


thodox views of the nature of Evil. 


many that the present state of social discord and wretch- | 


edness is necessary to the development of human char- 
acter, Which, we think, a great absurdity. We believe 
it possible for men to expel evil, with an inconsiderable 
exception, both from their own natures and trom soci- 
ety, But we do not believe it can be done by any mere 
individual reforms, nor by any mere speculative faith. 
{: must be done by the progressive and simultaneous 
regeneration of both the individual and society. An in- 
ward regeneration which is not accompanied by an 
gatward regeneration, is a phantasm. In the order of 
ume even, the outward is first, but the inward is first 
in the order of design or cause. 

(2) We should accept this statement as coming near- 
est to our views, although we should go further, and 
cay that while Association would place evils in their 
irae light, it would gradually extinguish Evil in the 
juman breast,so that mankind collectively would live, 
in all social relations, “ like the angels in Heaven.” 

3) If we failed to recognize this fact, in the article 
referred to, we by no means overlook it in our philoso- 
phy, the whole aim of which is to regenerate whet R. 
H. M. would call the “ natural man.” 
generate, however, the grand man, or Humanity, and 


We would re- 


not afew men, here and there. 

4) Certainly not; but in Association, we hope, that 
the influences addressed to the higher feelings will be 
so much stronger than those addressed to the selfish 
feelings, that there will be very little room for the play 
of this “‘ consciousness of evil.” 

(5) Notat all; and how so intelligent a person as 
our friend, could have arrived at such a view of our 
teachings, is unaccountable. Fourier ofien states that 
the various desires of man would receive greater satis- 
factions in the true order of Society, than they now re- 
ceive, and makes use of that fact, in his appeals to men 
who can only be penetrated and moved by such consid- 
erations. But his great principle is, “ seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” the reign and rule of Heavenly 
ustice in all spheres, “ and ail these things,” all worldly 
satisfactions, “‘ will be added unto you.” Does our cor- 
respondent distinguish sufficiently, between selt-love, 
which has a true place in subordination to the Love of 
God and the Neighbor, and selfishness, which is the 
very opposite of Love to God &c.,and wholly irrecon- 
cilable with it. Fourier’s idea is, that in the true order 


of Society, the principles of Self-Love, and Love to | terial universe,) after it progresses, by the action of 


God and the Neighbor, will be made to operate in per- 
tect harmony. Besides, if he will read Fourier’s analy- 
sis of the “* Passions,” he will see that his fundamental 
“ Passion,” that which sums up and penetrates all the 
rest, is Universal Unity, or Philanthropic Disinterested- 
He calls it the Pivot of the Human Soul. 


6) Yes; but can we not, by a better arrangement 


ness, 


of the discipline of Lite, so correct our physical diseases 
and the remains of hereditary depravity, and the influ- 
ences of corrupt external association, that there will be 
few evils to see, or sins to acknowledge? Else why 
do we labor so much for the improvement of the mere 
external condition of men ? 

(7) This were to suppose an impossibility,—which is 
@ ground so precarious that we do not care to erect any 
labric of reasoning upon it, of any sort. ‘* Suppose a 
universal indulgence of selfishness, without the percep- 
uon of evil &c,” namely: Suppose a universal hell and 
ergal,no devils. Why, dear friend, all selfishness is 
‘N MS very nature evil, and “ nothing else.” Excuse a 
little smile, at your strange mistakes ! 

(8) The whole question is how “ these selfish and 
disorderly principles inherited or inherent in the natural 
mind,” can be eradicated, and the desires of the heart 
given a better direction? By leaving the mass of 
men, exposed as they now are to all manner of evils 
and temptations, preaching to them only once a week, 
or by organizing the practical relations of men in such 
# way that these evils shall be gradually diminished, all | 
Classes be brought under good religious and moral in- | 
fluences, an integral education be made universal,a suf- | 


ciency of food and clothing be guarantied to every jpnater of them positively disagreeable. 
t 


person, the honors of society be distributed according 


y way misrepresented your views ; if I have | 
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The house of Ishmael is | fate of putting new wine into old bottles, ae. 


(11) True! but it is poasible for men,. guided by 
Love, and in the severest study of the universal princi- 
ples of nature, to discover those “ perfect and harmoni- 
ous relations,” and to give them a scientific expression 
as well as a practical realization. The former is what 
| Fourier has done ; he has unfolded the Social Order, 
which corresponds to the “Attractive Principle,” Love 
to God and the neighbor; and our task is to explain it 

and get the Christian world to put it in practice. The 
| spiritual life of Humanity, if it be a life, must have an 
| external and orderly form, and because that life is in- 
tegral and harmonious in itself, so all the external man- 
ifestations and embodiments of it must be integral and 
harmonious. 

| (12) True, we say again ; and after all, we do not 
| believe that we and our correspondent should differ so 
widely if we could only get at each others views. At 
any rate, there are few things in Swedenborg’s general 
philosophy, that we are unable to reconcile with Fou- 
rier, Seethe book which is about to be published on 
‘that subject, advertized in another column. 








—<—$—— 
From the Univercelum. 
Our Piaus for Social Reform. 
| The primary Law upon which the whole theory is 
based is that of Gravitation—by which we mean 
isimply the tendency of particles and substances, or- 
|ganic and inorganic, to associate according to the 
principle of elective affinity. ‘This subject is clearly 
{presented in Mr. Davis’s book, which we believe is 
| the first work ever written in which even an attempt 
|has been made to explain the causes of the phenome- 
|non which Newton termed “ gravitation.” This law 
| of gravitation, (or the association of kindred particles 
}and substances,) is applicable to all things, whether in 
\the world of gross matter, or in that more beautiful 
| world of etherialized substances of which the minds 
‘of men are composed. Indeed it has its most delicate 
|and perfect exemplification in the mutual affinities sub- 
jsisting between human minds, and in the attractions 
‘exerted upon those minds by outer objects. Gravita- 
tion was the first law called into requisition in the for- 
|mation of worlds ; and it is the first and all-important 
\law that must be obeyed in forming the great mass of 
human beings into one harmonious world of thought 
and action. 
At present society is in a nebulous—a chaotic state. 

| Each individual (with comparatively few exceptions,} 
|fortas an isolated world within himself, and instead of 


'|aboring for the general welfare is constantly endeavor- | 


jing to absorb from his neighbors that which will con- 
'duce to his own personal emolument or aggrandize- 
;ment. Thus mankind are disunited, and the interests 
| of each conflict with the interests of all others. Thus 
|a spirit of supreme selfishness is at present the main 
| spring of human action ; and injustice, oppression and 
| degradation are the unavoidable consequences. But by 
la strict observance of the law of gravitation, elective 


| affinity, or association, as displayed in all parts of the | 








vastly more upon this subject than ourself, we would 
say that the only incipient step which would seem to 
us to promise success, is suggested in operations which 
might be supposed to take place in certain conditions 
of Nature which may be specified as follows: Sup- 
pose the matter composing the whole Universe were in 
a nebulous or gaseous state ; innumerable centers would 
be established by masses of different qualities and de- 
grees of density, and at distances from each other, de- 
termined by the laws of equilibrium; and by the ac- 
tion of the gravitating power established by the fiat of 
the Deity, particles possessing mutual affinities would 
associate at each of these centers, and form bodies 
which would gradually progress to suns and planets. 
Exercising mutual influences upon each other, these 
again would form groups and systems ; and finally the 
whole stupendous and united Organism which the 
Universe now presents, would be developed. 

From the infinitely great we will proceed to the in- 
finitely minute: Three infinitesimal particles in the 
mineral kingdom, having progressed to a certain con- 
dition, unite together by natural attraction. The 
three forma eenter, around which others are drawn as 
they are prepared for the association, and with these 
still others unite, until the perfect crystal is formed. 

These two examples, taken from the two extremes 
of Nature, correctly represent operations which take 
place in the incipient stages of her formations in all her 
varied departments. The great chaotic, and at present 





amples, if they would establish themselves in harmoni- 
ous relations, and forin a united organism excluding all 
discord and evil. ‘The first step to be taken in ascen- 
ding the great ladder of reform, must be but one step 
above present conditions, or else it will be impractica- 
ble, and the very effort to reach it will produce derange- 
ment, and will endanger a fall to a position even lower 
than that before occupied. Centers must first be 
formed, composed only of so many“ particles” in the 
human world, as may be found sufficiently perfected 
and assimilated to forma harmonious unity. These 
should be formed in every city and village and town- 
ship in thecountry, and should be multiplied as cireum- 
stances may naturally demand. ‘To insure success, a 
lofty spirituality, an elevated moral sentiment, and a 
well developed judgment, must constitute their leading 


But with all deference to those who have thought |‘ 
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Hope on, 
BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Hope on! though the chalice of sorrow 
Be now to our burning lips pressed ; 
Though gloomy and drear comes each morrow, 
And Earth seems a desolate waste.— 
Hope on—in the far sky wide-spreading 
A dawn to my vision appears ; 
And beauty immortal is shedding 
Her smiles o’er this valley of tears. 


Hope on! tho’ tyrannie oppression 
Lays on us his withering hand, 

And want and disease and transgression 
Stalk wide o’er the suffering land. 

Hope on—there is freedom unbounded 
Which yet shall be ours in that day ; 

And Poverty’s knell shall be sounded, 
And war, crime and pain pass away. 


Hope on! tho’ a darkness unlighted 
Pervades all the regfon of mind; 

Tho’ numberless wrongs be unrighted, 
And Sin on the altar is shrined. 

Hark! the angel Reformer is coming-- 
Already his step shakes the earth ; 

And his form on the sky-cloud is looming, 
And fast from the Future comes forth. 


Ifope on! there’s no room for despairing— 
The wrongs and the griefs of to-day, 
In that morrow which fast is appearing, 
Will vanish forever away. 
ILope on——time has passed the gestation— 
The birth of the Future is near; 
And with it a fadeless salvation 
Shall dawn on our desolate sphere. 
New York, March 7th, 1548. 
eR 


Be True. 


IL>w stirring these words of old George Herbert. “Lie 


characteristics. To form these centers, men do not | 8%,” neither to thyself, nor man, nor God. Let mouth 
need to remove from their present locations. They and heart be one; beat and speak together; and make 


should be established, at least in their incipient stages, | both felt in action. 


unassimilated mass of Mankind, must follow these ex- 


It is for cowards to lie. . Lies are the 


right among us as we now are, and wherever the prop- | offspring of fear, and slaves to it, spit them forth amid 
er and requisite materials for their establishment may | thest my workings of the soul in froth. How like aliy- 


be found. Once formed, they will, by a natural pro- 
gression, gradually increase in size and influence. Sur- 
rounding individuals willbe attracted, assimilated to, 
and incorporated with, themselves. The different 
| bodies should associate with each other as individuals 
{associate with the different bodies, until all will form 
— grand Body, composed of every variety of necessa- 
ry parts. Animated by the ceatral principles of spirit- 
ual attraction, and governed by the mandates of a well 
| developed wisdom, provisions should be made for the 
regulation of all internal and personal affairs ; and in- 
dustrial movements should be instituted and organized, 
on just and equitable principles, adequate to an abun- 





| Universe (save that which is formed by the human | dant supply of all wants. Of the specific nature of 


race,) each human being would find his natural posi- | these we cannot speak further than to say that they 
tion—a position which he is specifically qualified to / should be instituted upon the principle of combination 
fill, and in which he could be useful and happy. Man-)ccording to individual attractions and qualifications. 
kind would form one complete Body, of which each in- | Thus society will be as one Man, of which each indi- 


dividual would be an organ ; and the same harmony 
and reciprocity of offices and influences would be es- 
| tablished in the great human world, which prevail 
| throughout the vast material creations of the Divine 
Mind. Reasoning upon the principle of universal anal- 
ogy or correspondence, we may intallibly conclude that 
such will ultimately be the condition of the great human 
world, (which is only an inseparable part of the ma- 





gravitating or attractive forces, from the nebulous (or 
chaotic) to the organic state; and we believe that 
this beautiful and glorious end may be materially 
hastened by a faithful and persevering exhibition of the 
principles on which it is to be accomplished. 
In the foregoing there will-necessarily be to some 
'minds a degree of obscurity and incompleteness ; but 
we earnestly hope that-this will not discourage them 
| from a thorough investigation of the subject in its far- 
| ther ramifications as it is presented in Mr. Davis’s book, 
and will hereafter be presented, more briefly and imper- 
fectly, in the columns of this Journal. 

According to universally manitest principles of Nature, 
we can have no faith in the efficacy of any arbitrary 
measures—measures which have not a full and perfect 
| response in all the well developed human atiections— 
to accomplish the object here contemplated. ‘The plan 
of rallying people disgusted with the evils of present 
society, from different parts gf the country, and pur- 
‘chasing a domain fixed upon by the voice of the major- 
ity, witha view to the establishment of an Industrial 
' Association, must we believe, in nine cases out of ten, 
‘inevitably fail as an incipient measure. The mass of 
minds thus brought together are necessarially more or 
| less heterogeneous and unassimilated to each other, and 
they are brought into relations, employments and sur- 
}rounding circumstances for which they were previous- 
ly totally unprepared. They are indeed not attracted 
| to the center around which they cluster, or to the organ- 

ization into which they form themselves, but they are 
rather repelled from the form of society in which they 


| have experienced or witnessed so much wrong and 


oppression ; and they are led to the measures which 
they adopt, mainly as a relief from the evils which pre- 
vail in the world. Hence but few of their affections 
are gratitied by the circumstances and privliges of their 
new situations, while uncongenial personal associations, 
and perhaps necessary employments for which they have 
no attraction, render the condition of a greater or less 
After the 


irst band organize themselves together, there are gen- 





‘o industrial usefulness, and the physical health sedu- 
‘ously eared for? ‘This is the only controversy that 
we have with men, and it needs very little metaphysics 
‘Or its solution, 

(9) But seven-eighths of what is called evil is not 
*Vil,—except perhaps relatively—while there is a great | 
— which is called good, which is essentially evil. 
a _ seen no small amount of spiritual jugglery 
he © part of these “ regenerate” men, who fancy they 
—o the “ alluremenv” of evil. We trust our 
oa Spondent understands himself better than many 

» who merely play upon words. 

(10) It is derived from Swedenborg, and unless we 
a ae one or the other, there is not much es- 
on “hy erence, although certain Swedenborgians, 
ed e tothe new Church a very old kind of philos- 

¥, detect a broad contradiction. They know the 


5 nie 


erally but few accessions to their numbers. Other 
persons who may feel inclined to unite with them, de- 
sire first to witness the result of theirexperiment. Thus 
as their body dwindles, by death and secession, there 
are no additions to supply their loss. Pecuniary in- 
volvement follows, and finally the institution fails and 
disbands—simply because in forming their association 
they did not recognize the law of spontaneous attrac- 
tion, or gravitation of kindred particles, as established 
in Nature, but were rather arbitrarily torced.or driven 
together by outer repulsions. 

We would say distinctly, however, that although we 
have no faith in the success of the above as the incip- 
ient plans looking toward a social reconstruction, we 
would not throw the least obstacle in the way of those 
worthy and philanthropic minds which are laboring for 
itsaccomplishment. By exposing the evils of present 
society, and agitating the subject of a reorganization, 
they are contributing much to hasten the adoption of 
some plan which is feasible; and we bid them God 
speed in their labors in behalf of suffering man. 


oe will be an organ, furnished with congenial and 
remuneratlve employments, and performing a useful 
function in the great Body. 





From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
Love her Still. 


BY T. WHEETWOOD. 


Love her still! 
She hath fallen very low, 
Thou who know’st her long ago, 
Little, little canst thou see 
Of her girlhood’s purity 
But though Sin hath shown its trace 
On her once sweet happy face, 
And that innocent maiden brow, 
Droopeth in dark shadow now— 
‘Though life’s glory all had fied, 
And life’s shame is hers instead, , 
Love her still! 


Love her !—let no harsh, cold word, 
Man, from lips like thine be heard ; 
Woman, with no lifted eye 
Mock thou her deep misery— 
Weep ye—tears, give tears alone, 
To our world forsaken one. 

Love her still! 


ee 


Love her !—let her feel your love— 

Summer showers that fall above 

Fainting blossoms, leave with them 

Freshened leaf and straightened stem ; 

Sunshine oft doth give to flowers 

Bloom, the bitter storm hath ta’en; 

And this human love of ours, 

By the world’s poor faded flowers, 

May be found a3 dear a boon 

As God’s blessed rain and sun, 

To restore their native hue, 

And their native fragrance too. 
Love her still! 


Gather round her, weep and pray— 
Clasp her, lead her from the way 
She doth journey—tenderly, 
Waiteth her with sweet release 
From life’s heart-ache ; so once more 
In her breast the hopes of yore 
May be lit—that blessed hope, 
That with earthly sin doth cope, 
Earthly sin and earthly shame, 

Till all earth is but a name, 

And the rescued soul is given 

With its treasure unto Heaven. 


0! bethink ye of the bliss 

‘That will fill your hearts for this ; 
Loving friends, what time ye see 
Shadow after shadow flee 
From her pale sadface—what time 
Soaring in a thought sublime, 
Ye shall know the while ye pray, 
To his angels God doth say, 

Love her still! 


ing thing this truth, asin a gem, shines out as George 
Herbert sang it two centuries ago. 
Lie not, but let thy heart be true to God; 
Thy mouth tit, thy actions to them both. 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod; 
The stormy working soul spits lies in froth. 
Dare To te True. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 





A Huneartan Weppoine.—As we entered the im- 
provise ball-room, the gipsies were fiddhng intensely ; 
and a friss, or lively Hungariag dance, was in the act 
of performance. The movement was rapid; the cou- 
ples were setting to each other in a variety of very fan- 
tastic heel and toe steps, which had a very martial ap- 
pearance on the part of the men—then pursuing and 
retreating, with gestures of love making from the men 
and of coquettish reluctance from the women—then 
whirling around in each other’s arms—and then re- 
commencing—ihe whole mad dance accompanied by 
a slapping of hands, and above all, a clanking of spurs, 
which had again a most animated and martial effect. 
I must say for my Hungarians, that there was an ease 
and grace of movement in both sexes, scarcely ever to 
be foundin any other peasant dancing, and a bold 
manly bearing on the part of the men, which was pe- 
culiarly striking. One very fine gentleman—he was 
the domestic hussar of a neighboring family—had tuck- 
ed a white pocket handkerchief before him, apron-fash- 
ion, by the way of being peculiarly graceful and fasci- 
nating ; and he lifted up the ends of this appendage 
during his setting, with all the airs of alady ina ball- 
room. The more he saw that he attracted our atten- 
tion, the more seducingly were the pocket-handker- 
chief ends twitched hither and thither. Certainly the 
scene was one of a wild gaiety and animation, perfectly 
peculiar to the country, although without the least 
confusion. At the request of my friend, for my own 
peculiar edification, another kind of dance, called the 
werbun, in German, was afterwards executed ; to my 
disappointment, however, the men alone were engaged 
init. This time the air was slow and pathetic—one 
of my favorite lovely melodies, charmingly played by 
the gipsey band. ‘The dance was therefore slow and 
stately. The men stood in acircle, now holding each 
other’s hands, now letting them fall, and danced round 
with a slow movement, in which the cianking of their 
spurs played a considerable part, and which reminded 
me somewhat of the mazourka step. The dance was 
accompanied by all the dancers with the words of 
the melody played ; the ehorus was really a fine one. 
Our aproned hussar again distinguished himself pre- 
eminently by his graces. But, although this sort of 
Phyrric dance was of a highly picturesque character, 
and not executed without a certain military grace, 
it interested me far less than the sprightlier perform- 
ance ; the absence of the female dancers deprived it 
of more than half its charm. The “stew” of the 
room growing shortly rather insupportable, and a smell 
of garlic mingling with somewhat too great a pot pour- 

ri essence, along with that of the garlands, we were 
glad to beat our retreat ; but I own that I enjoyed the 
wild sight amazingly.—Letters from the Danube. 





A Gatiant Eprror.—The following announce- 
ment lately appeared under the editorial head of the 
Mississippi ‘Telegraph : 

The Publisher of this paper would respectfully inform 
the public, and the ladies especially, that he has gotten 
through with the press of business, and is now ready to 
attend quiltings, candy pullings, and other parties, on 
the shortest notice, neatness and dispatch. 





A person of the name ot Thomas Thorpe, having 
died, his friends were about to engrave on his tomb- 
stone the following insersption : 

“ This corpse 
Is Tommy Thorpe’s ;” 
but, considering it on reflection, too long, it was finally 
reduced thus ; 
“ Thorpe’s 
Corpse.” 


EE 
We are informed that the new town of Blackstone 
has voted five hundred dollars towards the establish- 
ment of a Newspaper within its limits. Thisis what we 
call doing the business up in shape.—Cambridge Chron- 
icle. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ‘ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to | 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | 

ief is to come, and can only come from the new application | 

Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Winuasm Evcerr Caansixe. 


Reception of Henry Clay.—Obsequies of John Q, Adams. 

If we had any tincture of superstition in our nature, 
we could hardly avoid the exercise of that impulse, | 
which led the ancierfts to interpret extraordinary events, | 
as omens significant of weal or woe to the fortunes of | 
their country, when we coniemplate the singular and | 
startling coincidences that are stamped on the annals of 
the American republic. No one can ever forget the 
thrill of emotion, with which he heard the tidings of | 
the: decease of Jefferson and the elder Adams, on the | 
fiftieth anniversary of our nation’s birth-day ; nor! 





scarcely less worthy of reverent remembrance are the | 
events, which during the last week united the popula- | 
tion of our great commercial metropolis in a cordial | 
welcome to our most distinguished living statesman, | 
and ina funeral tribute to the remains of one of our most | 
illustrious dead. 

It was a touching and not unmect coincidence, which | 
has thus associated the names of Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Clay, by a tie, which, though proceeding from a more | 
interior and del:eate sphere, will be found to possess no 
less strength and permanence, than that by which they | 
have been so closely allied, in the stirring scenes of | 
their political career. They have been placed in inti- | 
mate apposition during a large portion of their public 
life. 
dowments, they have preserved a prevailing identity in 
their principles and aims. 


Greatly differing in native temperament and en- | 


The counsels of the one 
have sustained the measures of the other ; each has| 
been fortified by the co-operation of his friend ; they | 
have labored, in mutually inspiring unison, for the pro- 
motion of the policy which they deemed essential to! 
their country’s good; and in the future portraiture of the | 
growth of democratic freedom, the figures of Clay and | 
Adams will occupy a prominent position on the same | 
canvass. We will not, then, adimit the seeming incon- | 
gruity, we will call it rather, a harmonious concurrence, 
that the ovation of the one should be so blended with 
the obsequies of the other. It was not unfit, that the | 
offering of respectful gratitude to the memory of a de- | 
parted statesman, whose life had been protracted | 
through a vigorous and _ fruitful old age, till death ceased | 
to be an object of regret, should be poured forth from | 
the same swelling hearts, which hailed with affection- 
ate salutation, the living favorite, who though tall and 
eomely asa cedar of Lebanon, cannot but regard him- 
self as onthe threshold of that sphere, whither his 
companion in counsel and action has gone before. 





| which crowns with such a halo of glory the lives of} 


| would any other subject of human thought. 
|} amined the evidences of Christianity, as he woulda 
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“ that Henry Clay is a greatly misrepresented individ- 
ual.” 

~ | on his triumphant entry into the city. Erect as a palm 
tree, he exhibited an easy, natural grace, which dis- 


We were much struck with his peculiar bearing 


solved the formality of the occasion, and made the! 
coldest stranger recognize him as if he had been an old 
familiar acquaintance. Even when bowing to the 
house-tops and thronged windows of Broadway, where 
the crowd was so immense, as to make a thousand 
people appear like one, there was an expression of cor- 
dial kindness on his face, as if he had just met with a_ 
beloved friend, whom he was welcoming to the hospi- 
talitiesof Ashland. It is no doubt this fine, frank 
bearing of the old Virginia cavalier, which has contri- 
buted, in no small degree, to surround Mr. Clay with 
an enthusiasm for his person, to which the popularity, 
of few public favorites can at all be compared. 


In pertect keeping with his New England descent} 
was Mr. Adams's unquestionable conscientiousness and | 
fidelity to principles, which he deemed to possess the | 
sanction of justice and truth. His morality was reflec- 
tive, not impulsive. His convictions of right were the 
fruits of meditation, not the intuitions of a native in- 
stinct. You would not expect from him the self-aban- 


donment of disinterested virtue,—the noble, spontane- 


ous bursts of a lofty soul, which acts without calcula- 
tion, but always acts right,—the romantic heroism, 


sainted martyrs; but when his mind was once made 
up toany course of conduct, as pomted out by duty, 
you would find him asinflexible as the granite of !.is| 
native town, and whatever you might build on the | 
strength of his firmness, would be sure to stand. Mr. | 
Adams had well studied the foundations of morality! 


and religion. In this sphere, if he did not erush the 


tions of the head. He investigated theology as he 


He ex-! 





legal title. In this way, he built up a deep and sincere 
religious faith. His belief did not remain a mere af- 
fair of abstract speculation, but was embodied in his 


daily life. 





As regards controverted doctrines, he 
adopted that form of Christianity, which is understood 
to dispense, in a great measure, with the mysteries held 
sacred by other creeds, and makes more account of} 
a hfe in accordance with the divine laws, than of the 


reception of any peculiar dogmas of faith. He wasa 


devout and zealous member of the Unitarian Church, 
to the day of his death. 
served to strengthen him in his uncompromising attach- | 
ment to right. 





This fact in his experience 


You might as well hope to move a 
mountain from its foundation,‘as to make him swerve a 
hair's breadth from his convictions of duty. It is true, | 
you did not always know where to find him. He was 
at times erratic, apparently fickle, and plunging into an 
unexpected career. But you could never doubt his in- 
tegrity. You always felt that he was true to himself. 
You could not be persuaded that his intentions were 








never gave utterance to thoughts which are made 80 |has received. As a return for the superior advant 
fragrant with the aromas of an inspired soul, that you 
seem bathed in the air of Paradise, as you give heed 


| native enthusiasin of soul, which invests his productions 
| tendencies of the heart, he trusted most to the sugges- | 


The sentiment, which prompted the imposing cere-| not pure. You were sure that his eye was fixed on 
monies of the past week, was irrespective of all parti- principles, which had the force of law to him, although 
sanimpulses. ‘They who had been earnest in their op- you had failed to perceive them yourself. It was this 
position to Mr. Adams, while he was a candidate for | conviction, which called forth such a universal sympa- 
public office, united in the funeral solemnities, that were thy, on the occasion of his death, and made his funeral 
paid to his memory ; and not a few, who are sincerely | ceremonies the expression of sincere veneration, rather 


hostile to the political views ot Mr. Clay, contributed! than a hollow pageant. The public confidence in 


| 


; 





to swell the triumph, which he enjoyed for his efficient 
services asa patriot, and his endearing qualities as a 
man. We may accordingly speak.of them here, with- 
out violating the political impartiality, which in our! 
present capacity, we are bound to observe. Nor would 
we be understood to regard Mr. Clay as belonging on- 
ly to the category of the past, when we allude to his| 
character, in connexion with that of the eminent de- 
parted. We truly hope that the years of his green and | 
flourishing old age may yet be many, and that they may 
be filled with services to his country, no less valuable 
than those which have already given him such a con- 
spicuous and brilliant renown. : 

Itis rarely that two men, whose public histories are 
so closely intertwined, have presented such bold con- 
trasts in their personal character. Mr. Adams was a 
child of the North. He possessed. to a singular de- 
gree, the coldness and reserve of manner, in which the 
descendants of the Puritans have surpassed the mother | 
country. Hemethis fellow-men; as though he had 
something to fear from their presence, and inevitably 
placed them ata distance, by his own coldness. Un- 
less aroused by some expression of hostility, which 
never failed to excite the slumbering lion in his nature, 
he was deliberate, cautious, measured. 





He had none | 
of the frank cordiality, which disarms prejudice, places 
the stranger at his ease, and transforms the foe into an 
admirer. His enthusiasm was deep, inward, intense, 
but rarely displayed on the surface,—burning, like the 
hidden fires of a voleano, whose summit 1s covered with 
perpetual snow. 


Mr. Clay, on the contrary, in blood 
and bone, is the offspring of the sunny South. He is 
quick, impetuous, ready at all times to mount to fever 
heat, bat kept within due bounds by the admirable 
discipline of his public career,and the native courtesy, 
which never forsakes him fora moment. 


His smile is | 
contagious, the touch of his hand is electric, and his | 
plain face seems mantling with beauty, under the in- | 
fluence of his potent good nature. No person can ap- 
proach him without being drawn by the inagnetic charm | 
of his manners ; and his presence must always carry | 
ease and hilarity into the most i!\-assorted company, 
just as a powerful, harmonious voice will melt the dis- 
cords of a jarring choir into the sweetest musical 
strains. His most violent political enemy need only to 
be drawn into the soft atmosphere of his society, to be 


convinced with ourcelebrated neighbor, Capt. Rynders, 


Mr. Clay, reposes less on the austerity of his principles 
than the goodness of his nature. He is not a man to 
balance probabilities, to calculate consequences with 
the precision of an eight day clock, orto refer every ac- 
tion to rules and precepts, of whose validity he has 
been satisfied by previous processes. He lives more in 
the present moment, trusts to the inspiration of the oc- | 


| casion, and finds the path of duty by a flash of light, 


rather than by any regular luminaries, which are always 
at hand. Ifhe had been bora with the perennia! misfor- 


| tune of a discordant, inharmonious nature, with a soul 


that delights in baseness and perfidity, with low and 
grovelling tendencies, we should not rely on the erca- 
tive vigorof Mr. Clay's attachment to principle, to 
bring good outof evil. The qualities which bind him 
so closely to the hearts of his fellow men, ars the spon- 
taneous growth of his own exéellent nature, and not 
the painfully elaborated fruit of artificial culiure, We 
do not claim for either Mr. Adams or Mr. Clay any 
miraculous perfection of character ; nor are 


ye blind 
to the faults which may be charged upon both ; but it 
does not derogate from the acknowledged excellences of 
either, that in the one, they proceeded from a stern de- 
votion to the dictates of conscience, while in the other, 
they are the result ofa happily tempered native consti- 
tution. Lach may be regarded as the type of a special 
form of character, and each esseatial to the production 
of the harmony, which we believe to be contemplated 
in the designs of the Creator. 


The same distinction pervades the intellectual char- 
acters of the two distinguished statesmen. Mr. Adams 
was pre-eminently a student. His familiarity with the 
lore of books was almost frightful. ' 
of the true Massachusetts stamp. 


He was a scholar 
No region of knowl- 
His devotion to litera- 
ture was early enkindled, and it expired only with his 
life. 
his equals in variety, extent and profoundness of eru- 


edge escaped his researches, 
Few politicians in this, or any country, have been 
dition ; and where shall we find his superior? At every 


period of his life, when most heavily burdened with 
public responsibilities, when in the very thick and fury 


of political conflict, he always secured time for his {a- 


vorite pursuits. He was equally at home in the in- 
vestigations of exact science, in the minutiae of phi!- 
ology, and the lighter walks of literature. Yet he 
could not be called a man of genius. His soul was 


never kindled with the celestial fire of poetry. He 























which they derive from the scheme who first Set the 
money advanced, and to meet current expenses, 
pay back a certain low rate of interest for the 
they receive. In other words, this is a simple mode of 
collecting the funds of the poorer classes, so that they 
may be able to lend to each other. ‘Thus, the borrow. 
ers become lenders, and the lenders borrowers in tur . 


tothem. Like all men of talent, of practical capacity, 
he could make old truths appear like new ; but he had 
not the higher skill, which is the gift of original genius 
only, to clothe a new revelation of truth in such win- 
ning forms, that you would welcome it as a bride whom 
you had long wooed. His lgarning was not unfre- | and the members arrive at the dignity of ownership jg 
quently cumbersome and pedantic. Hisstyle of writ- | a short period of time, by means derived from their own 
ing had a certain massy strength, such as could hardly | resources. 
be avoided by a man of his sense and acquisitions, but it} But this plan contemplates the putting up of a house 
had none of the melting sweetness which laps the soul | for each individual or family separately, and thereby 
in a Heaven of delight, or the thrilling earnestness | sacrifices several of the most important advantages of 
which makes the blood leap through the veins, and | combined action. A better method would be to allow 
electrifies every nerve and fibre of our being. Hiselo- | the general fund to accumulate until it was large 
quence was the battle ery of some indignant Berserkir, lenough to buy a whole equare of ground, on which ; 
not the outburst of a soul, conversant with celestial | jarge unitary range of dwellings could be erected 
inspirations,and giving uiterance to emotions, which | These dwellings could be so constructed as to afford 
burden the mighty heart of Humanity. ‘ample and elegant accommodations to one hundreg 
We are not aware that Mr. Clay makes any preten- j and fifty families or more. They could all be heated 
sions to the character of a literary man. He has prob- | |ighted and watered by a common apparatus, whieh 
ably “little Latin, and less Greek.” His study has | would greatly diminish the expense of each household 
been more that of man than of books. Out of the | Of, if any family should wish to live entirely separated 
immediate range of his profession, and of those gener- | from the others, it could do so by simply intimating in 
al topics, with which every politician is presumed to | purpose to the officers in charge of the buildings. By 
be familiar, he has given no indication of extensive no one, we think, would be found to relinquish wi. 
research. We imagine that he has found more intel- lingly the economies such a combined system presen 


leetual excitement and nutrition in the stately forests | 4 one would be at the expense and trouble of Provi. 
of Kentucky, than in any academic bowers. His pro- 


ductions bear po traces of the file, nor do they smell 
of the lamp. But, without displaying the loftiest at- 
tributes of genius,—of which it is certainly no disgrace 
to be destitute,—Mr. Clay has what is far better than 
He has freedom, spontaneity, a 





| ding fuel, and other household necess‘ties for himself 
| when he could obtain them at a much cheaper rate and 
j with more certainty and ease, from the comme 
jsources. We doubt even whether the separate fam) 
lies, although at pertect liberty to do so, would unde. 
exact scholarship. | take the toil of furnishing their own tables, but won 
prefer rather to send their orders to some restaurate; 
lon the place, who would furnish them at less cost, ag 
'no trouble. And the same might be said of other do. 
j mestic employments, such as washing, in all its braneh. 
jes. ‘Thus, the women of many of the families woul 
‘be relieved from their excessive and painful domestic 


with a charm, that remains when the occasion that 
called them forth has lost its interest. His is an in- 
born grace, beyond the reach of art. Is he not the 
most genuine natural orator, that has been born in this 
country ? 

Neither Mr. Adams nor Mr. Clay can be ciassed labors, and might turn their attention to occupationsd. 
among those men who are destined to give a new im- | rectly productive and profitable. 
pulse to human affairs. They were adapted to advance | : 
and mature a condition of things, in which they found , 
themselves, at their entrance upon early manhood. 
They looked to the past tor precedents, rather than to 
They had no higher idea of so- 


What a range of buildings of this kind would cos, 
we cannot estimate with accuracy, because of our wap; 
of knowledge of the practical details of architectur 
But we remember that in a late number of the West. 
minster Review there was a minute calculation of why 
; such a system would cost in England, and it was show 

that it would be much less than that of the same nun- 
/ber of houses put up in any other form! Any bod; 
knows that a block of buildings can be put up ata 


the furure for hopes. 
ciety than the perfection of the present civilized order. 
Mr. Adams had a passion for universal freedom, in the 
He would extend it to every being 


sphere of politics. 
in human shape. Nothing aroused his indignation 
more than any appearance of oppression or tyranny. 
Yet he had no conception of the union of perfect free- 
dom with perfect order, in a harmonic state of society. 
y <now sympathy with the | , 
a coan ae ares be bad ony Spee » & | thousand and one other useless contrivances, must by 
great movement, which tends to elevate the laborer, | evée @ieaper than a block as:now bailt: * From au 
i i ial adv s, : , 
Sell pet tie hh packets of Oem wna rough estimates as we can make, we have little dow 


which the political privileges, that are presented to him | tint Geb hipee Nanded Chemsbnd daltenn which 6 Gt 


with such clamorous professions, afford only the OOM | ty might raise in a certain number of years, would 
blance. We doubt whether the ae question ‘tablish a series of splendid dwellings, but as conver: 
of the organization of industry, which is now arousing |ient and cheap as they were splendid, for all the fami- 


i 

such = profound nga £6 eee ae wie a lies subscribing to the fund. At any rate, the exper- 

be the only practical re “or Sa ae # ‘ence of England in regard to what are called Mode 
. ” ste ia ice ‘ 

this country, had attracted his notice, or that he ha | Houses, is conclusive as to the cheapness of the com- 


given one moment of the action of his powerful intellect nined order of building. ‘These contain every acum 
ais eS ee a et 2 ite tm | modation which an ordinary family requires, and ar 
Mr. Clay, we enppese, 9 6t ? <_ paw Gistance from yet let to the occupants at much lower rates than grea'- 
the social movements, on which depends the destiny of | ly inferior tencments of the old sort, paying at the sam 
the future. His passion for universal freedom is more | , 


f acaai ; ive fi nail | time a good interest to the proprietors. But why shoul 
i . yreeks,in their native fastnesses,than fo ; 

ree tkdean “ig ~ a : ’ , F not tenants combine to put up these model houses for 
the Blacks, on his own plantations ; and a greater ele- 


h ss of th le, th I hich | themselves, without paying any interest to capitalist’ 

i e eopie, than t whie , ) 

ih = we wales . : ref , Why not furnish their own funds, so that when the con- 
yould secure their votes for him at the coming election, | 


he would probably consider as quite superfluous. He | een as a _ cor 7 oe — 
was born too early for the reception of the great hu- _ of t med ied ree a as a a aa 
manitary ideas, which begin to agitate the deepest [oe oF ere oe ene ; 

heart of the nations ; but he, as well as his illustrious 
colleague, have had their day, a bright and glorious 
one, to be sure ; a new scene is about to be opened in 
the grand drama of huinan progress; and the stage 
is preparing for other actors, who, it is to be hoped, will 
fulfil their function, with no less fidelity and success, | quit the city altogether, and gradually plant itself upo 
' | the Land. Many men are, of course, compelled 


imuch cheaper comparative rate than a single hous 
jand any body will see at a glance, too, that a whol 
| o . - . . 

| square of united buildings, without party walls and » 


| who have already a superabundance of cash. 

, It will be seen, then, that there is nothing impossible 
nor impracticable in these schemes ; yet they are, pet 
| haps, not the best that could be devised. For our 0 
| ‘ : i <. biel 
| part, we should prefer secittg a Society of this kind 


than that which signalized the brilliant career of those 
eminent men, on whomthe mingled offering of tears | the necessities of business to remain where they cn 
and smiles has just been so enthusiastically poured leet work. But others have somewhat ahead, and cout 
| easily join with persons in a similar position, to colon’ 
‘the soil. Ina little while they would attract other 
again, until a flourishing settlement carrying on all the 

In referring Inst week to the effort whieh is making | 475 of life, would be established. By erecting unilan 
by the tenants of houses in this city, to bring about a | dwellings they would economize in their expenses, aat 
reduction of rent, we said that combination in itself | by the establishment of common schools, laboratories. 
could do nothing. It must be combination to some |, 


particular and definite ends, of which we enumerated 


forth 





The Tenant Movemen'. 


museums, concert rooms &c., they would educate ¢# 
other into the true dignity of manhood. It is only for 
several. Some of these we promised to speak of more | the people to undertake this thing with a hearty zea 
at length, in the present shect. | sadie will be done. It is less of a task, and incomp™ 
One plan, then, by which tenants’ might materially bly better, than moving to the Great West, to shabt 
assist each other, is embraced in the principles adopted for veara with a fever, and at last die of mortgages 
by what are called Building Societies. These institu- . 
tions consist of a certain number of persons, who agree 


| starvation 


ee 
The Land Question in the New York Legisiatur*. 
The Manor difficulties, or the difficulties about the 
possession of land, between the tenantry and Jandl 
holding claims to vast tracts of land in this State, une 
a feudal tenure, have at last been put in a way of fine! 
settlement. The Legislature appointed a Select Com 
mittee to investigate and report upon that part of the 
Jovernor’s late Message relating to the subject, 
the reault is a conviction of a great and urgent ard 
sity of legislative enactments to arrange the ans | 
upon a just and permanent basis. The question 0 pe 
to the soil has ever been a fruitful source of discore*” 
injustice, both nationally and individually, and - 
is settled by the recognition of the humanitary © 


to pay weekly a stipulated sum into the common treas- 
ury. 
members in succession, as they may be designated by 
lot, to enable them to purchase Jots and put up houses, 


From this advances are made to the different 


Thus, 
if we suppose three hundred men to pay each two dol- 


according to their respective tastes and means. 


lars per week, the annual receipts of such a society, 
would be thirty thousand dollars. By advancing this 
to the members, say in sums of one thousand dollars, 
no less than thirty tenements might be erected every 
year. In ten years al] the members will have been put 
in possession of means sufficient to enable them to get 
a habitation of their own, and yet no one will have paid 
into the society at the end of the period, more than he 
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_aperior to all other rights, it will continue to embroil 
sie ns in war, and citizens in litigation. But we are 
wad in knowing that just views and true principles 
cerning the tenure of the soil, are daily spreading 
“ penetrating into the minds of the people at large 
“a their rulers. The Manor difficulties, we are con- | 
‘dent, besides exposing and righting many grievous | 
wrongs which have existed and oppressed a portion of 
r hard working producers, maugre the clamoroua de- 
is of heartless conservatism, will tend materially to, 
cobs attention to the general question of man’s | 
rights in the soil. But we must not pursue this topic. 
We present a summary of the Report of the Commit- | 


tee: 
Is Assempty.—Mr. Willett, Chairman of the Select 
Committee, to whom was referred so much of the mes- 
« of the Governor 4s relates to “ that particular con- | 
aiuon of things that has not been inappropriately we | 
inated the Manor excitement,” and which refers to 
» jaws “touching the relation of Landlord and 
‘Tenet under the Leases in perpetuity, or for life or} 
jives, of for a term of years not less than sixty ;” and) 
io the several petitions sent to the House in relation | 
P" this subject, have had the same under their serious | 
jderation. 
= stated in the message “ that it is believed that 
more than 1,800,000 of acres of land are still held in 
this State under these leases containing annual reserva- | 
ns of rents, and in some instances of services and | 
sales, and that a population of more than 260,- | 


uo 
er- 
Sa pooole reside upon |ands thus held.” - 

The message farther states, “ that it is believed that} 
one of the fruitful sources of disquietude among these 
Tenants, is the apprehension that the Landlords have 
no title to the lands, and that after paying rents and 
making improvements for a long series of years, they 
may in virtue of a superior title to that under which 
they hold, be ejected from their possession.” 

The message then proceeds farther to suggest,“ that 
fan action, or actions of ejectment shall be brought by 
the State and be fairly tried, the State will have dis- 
charged a duty which it owes to the interest as well of 
the Landlords as of those holding under them in the 
character of ‘Tenants and purchasers.” 

The great evil complained of, is, that in the minds of | 
great masses of our people, covering a large extent of 
the surface of our State, all lying within definite and 
well understood limits, there is a serious question, 
whether the title of the landlords is valid in law. The 
Committee have had before thei and examined various 

rsons from the sections of ‘the land in question: sev- 
eral aged persons, law-loving persons, persons with. 
large families, persons in whom the Committee have | 
confidence, persons entirely opposed to all the move- | 
ments which have hitherto resulted in violence and 
blood; and they have come to the conclusion that, be- | 
yond a doubt, the whole public mind, in the regions re- | 
ferred to, is, with or without reason, imbued with the | 
belief that the titles of those under whom they hold or! 
claim, is one day or other to be declared invalid ; that 
the time is coming when they or their children after 
them may be driven from those fire sides around which | 
they now cluster, and from those roofs under which 
they now reside ; from those acres which their toil and 
labor have rendered what they are, and themselves 
scattered without homes and without the means to 
yrovide others. However this apprehension may have | 
arisen up among them, it is nevertheless believed to be | 
true that it exists ; that the conviction is honestly en- | 
tertained, that large portions, if not the whole of those | 
lands, are liable to escheat, and will at some future 
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TT ENT een 
right of the State to such lands or to any part of the 
same be established according to law, that he take such 
measures, either by suit at law or other proper proceed- 
ings, as will test the validity of such titles or claims. 
Evwarp S. Win.err, Groror W. Guass, 
Joan Cannoun, Samuxr G. Raymonn. 


dark watches of the silent night they will be guarded 
by one of our most respectable volunteer companies— 
the “ National Greys.” ‘To me, this arrangement 
seems somewhat inappropriate. Is it fitting that a 
military guard should perform the funeral rites which 
are due to a departed civilian? For my own part, I 
Social Reform. should have preferred thata volunteer citizen corps, 

We have copied into another column the Unirer- | made up of such among us as heretofore had manifest- 
calum’s plan of Social Reform. Our renders will see | ed profound respect and admiration for the talents and 
that it is excellent so far as it goes, though quite cle- | integrity of Mr. Adams, had been entrusted with that 
mentary. ‘The view that organic life always com- | solemn and sacred duty. Lbelieve that such men 
mences in small centers of unity, is just, and in all our | would have valued the privilege more highly, and per- 
efforts to present the subject of Association, we have | haps appreciated more fully, the solemnity of their of- 
dwelt upon this point. Indeed we may say that Fou- | fice than the present incumbents. If so, 1 isa great 
rier’s whole doctrine of Guarantyism, as an order of | opportunity thrown away. ‘To a congenial soul—one 
Society intervening between the chaotic state of “ Civ- 
ilization” and the organized estate of “ Association,” is | result—of that “ Declaration” which has lent immor- 
a proof of the importance which he attached to gradual | tality to the time-honored Hall whose arches first ech- 
transitions from one plane to another. We are pleased, | oed its undying words—to a soul whose aspirations and 
too, to see that the Univerce@lum adopts Fourier’s doc- 
trine of gravitation ,‘as the regulating law of social com- | ished by the fervent eloquence and heroic acts of the 
bination. We should prefer, however, calling it ““ At- | man whose honored clay serenely reposed for the night 
traction,” as this is the genuine term which includes all | within the hallowed precincts of Independence Hall— 
the varieties of the law of affinity. Adopting this prin- | the privilege of guardianship would have been held as 
ciple, the Series is inevitable, because it is the universal |a boon inestimable from its 
expression of the law of order. We are glad that our |tion. At such an hour when the din of traffic and the 
queries have brought the Univercelum on to more posi- gay voice of pleasure had ceased without, and naught 





_tive grounds. But we can hardly ell his announce- | was heard but that old bell, suspended above, whose 


‘ : * | a . 
ments, discoveries, in any sense of the term |tones,as they pealed out the solemn midaight chime, 


seemed to utter the seriptural text upon its dingy rim— 
“ Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land unto all 
The happy, connubial Editor of the Boston Christian | the inhabitants thereof.” At such an hour the spirit- 


The Christian Register, 





Phalanstery” of the atrocious crime of being an old | forms of Jefferson and Hancock, and the older Adams, 


bachelor. ‘This unfortunate circumstance, however, it | followed by those illustrious spirits who had stood by 
appears, does not disqualify him from perceiving the | them in sadder scenes, now gather to the side of that 


interior of the isolated household, for our cautious, con- plain coffin, and weep above its nailed lid. . Yesptheirs 


_ Servative, and, we will add, generally fair-minded Ben- | would be mingled tears of joy and sadness——joy for 


edict of an editor, is pleased to make the following re- | the well-spent life of him, upon whoin above all others 


markable admissions : | their mantles have fallen—sorrow for the degeneracy 


* It is right however to confess, that this old bachelor | of their posterity that they could not appreciate him— 
has se@n and noted soine faults worth attending lo; |; 


as : 
that had dwelt with intense zeal upon the history and 


| resolves on behalf of human freedom had been nour- | 


wealth of infinite sugges- | 





In my last letter to the Harbinger, I expressed a de- 
sire, which time would not permit me to indulge in 
then, to say a few words upon the action of the 
American Union upon Lectures. At the present 
moment I believe, that body has not a single lec- 
turing agent in the vast harvest field which it has un- 
dertaken to reap. The grain waves white in its ma- 
turity, but the husbandman sends no reapers out to the 
golden harvest. Our country at the present moment 
yearns for a cessation of hostilities against its weak 
and neighboring victims, and now, when men are turn- 
ing from the loathesome work of destruction in horror 
and disgust, how opportune the moments for the prop- 
agation of those doctrines that have their birth in— 


| 





“ The well not to destroy, but build, 
Not the blind might of old renown, 
Which took the pillars in its grasp, 
And shook the temple down ; 
But that whose patient energy 
Works ever upward without rest-- 
Until the pierced and parted sea 
Rolls from its coral breast.” 


| 

Now when the cant of “ manifest destiny " and “ the 
| extension of the area of Freedom,” by ~“ the indomi- 
| table spirit” and “ irresistible genius of the Anglo- 
| Saxon race” is rapidly loosing its power of blinding 


| men’s minds to the claims of Justice and Humanity— 
}atsuch a moment of reaction as this, the American 
| Union should scatter the truths of a “ pacific and con- 
structive democracy” “ thick as autumnal leaves in 
| Vallambrosa shed.” Again the movement of the 
| friends of Anti-Slavery has not received the hearty co- 
operation of the judgment North, nor secured the sym- 





| Register accuses the author of “ The Children at the ual vision of such a soul might really see the venerated | Pathies of the philanthropists and philosophers of the 


| South, while it has alienated the affections and impaired 
the confidence of the vast body of Southern citizens in 
our Union. The slaveholder strongly resists the 
jdemand of the abolitionists who insists upon the 
‘relinquishment of his slave-property, though it beg- 
| gar him, while that abolitionist is uawilling to make the 
\slight sacrifice of the noxious luxury of his cigar to 
| preserve a consistent testimony against what he is 


oy for the stern maint nanee of his republican sim- 
| that he does not use language altogether exaggerated in r : vt 


pleased to term the * sum of all villanies.” Here then 


when he speaks of children erying from. morning till | plivity in the midst of political corruption—sorrow that | is another argument for a great lecturing campaign un- 


“tentions,” and “rich children, who are imprisoned 
constrained, tortured in their instinctive movements.” | 
We doubt not that a “ phalanstery” would take better | 


night, and persons who keep “ worrying and fussing 
about the children ;” when he describes some parents 
as showing unjust preferences “ which excite intermin- 
able bickerings ;” when he describes a household where 
there is but “ one” child, who is “ overwhelmed with 
murderous caresses, with idolatrous and destructive at- 


care of thousands of children than is now exercised, 
and present them to the country at last as better citi- 
zens than they will be under present ill management.” 
eg 
Lynn Pioneer. 

We have received the first number of a new volume of 
this paper, in a new and elegant dress, and wnder the ed- 
itorial charge of Mr. Grorce Brapsvax. Mr. Capp, it 
is announced, is to retain his connexion with the Pioneer 
as Corresponding Editor. Under this compound arrange- 
ment, we do not doubt that the Pioneer will retain the 


| der the auspices of the American Union. 


the nation had failed to imitate the example before it. | If the Phil- 


If the depth of vision of this watching soul enable it | anthropy and Philosophy of the South can be enlisted 
| to read the hopes and expectations as well as the fears | in behalf of Association, we shall not only see Chattel 
,and sorrows of those shades of departed statesmen, | Slavery peacefully disappear, but we shall be spared 
what forebodings it might be spared, or whatunuttera- | the horrid vision of men disappointed with the gilded 
| ble grief might darken its future. | prize of civilized freedom, despairingly sink into the 
Aal write, the air is filled with the booming of can- abject bondage of Wages, Slavery, or stung to 
/non and the solemn tolling of inuffled bells, while dense | madness by the consciousness of the worthlessness ot 
crowds throng to all the avenues where a glimpse can their attainments, turn and rend their benefactors. 
‘be had of the passing procession. Mr. Clay received | Now, I repeat it, is the providential moment for Asso- 
‘a spontaneous and unaffected burst of popular enthusi- |ciative propagandism, and I most earnestly hope to see 
‘asm upon the same ground a few days since, and pass- | the friends of the cause assembled in the National 
led through the same avenues with all the honors of a | Convention next May, comarission at least four of our 

triumphal! procession, but were it given me to choose | tried friends to go forth, especially to the South and 
| between that reception as a living man and that which | West, to spread the glad tidings of the social regene- 
| Mr. Adains’ remains are now receiving—asa corpse, ration. Every city and every — of importance, at 
I would unhesitatingly select the latter for one reason at least, should have the great privilege of an Affiliated 


time be so adjadged.—An apprehension, or serious! spiecciness, freedom, and courage, which have made it a fa- ‘ieast. Mr. Clay has retired from the service of his Union in its midst, working as a “ little leaven,” that 


doubt of this kind is well calculated to disturb the peace | yorite Journal with a large class of readers. Its new ed- | 
itor is well known as a speaker of rare eloquence, a writer | 


and quiet of the society in which it is found to exists) 
It is freely admitted that the State is not to be called | 
onto take cognizance of every case of individual | 
hardship that may occasionally spring up among its | 
people ; but the case now under consideration, rests on 
avery different principle from that. ‘Thousands, hun- 
dred of thousands of honest hard working citizens are | 
all agitated by a common apprehension on a subject | 
which sirikes directly to their dearest and most valun- | 


ble interests. ‘They are willing, and many of them | 


able and anxious to meet their landlords and make ar- | 
rangement for the purchase, in fee, of the land now | 
occupied by them, on terms which, satisfactory to each; | 
and in very many casesthe landlords are equaily willing 
to sell out tothe tenants; yetany,and every arrangement | 
is prevented by the doubt and apprehension referred to. | 
The natura) consequence of all this, is, that in the} 
midst of a free, progressive and enlightened people, 
is found another class of inhabitants, depressed below 
the level of those around them. In the midst of a| 
country constantly improving in agriculture and all 
theadvancements of husbandry, is found an area of 
hundreds of thousands of acres negiected, half tilled 
and almost abandoned. In the midst of a People re-| 
Joicing in all the advantages, of freedom of soil and | 
quietness and security of title, is found a class sunk in| 
despondency, constantly apprehensive of some impend- 
ing evil,and whose arms are all paralyzed with the! 
fear of insecurity. The stranger, passing through these | 
regions, isamazed by the evidences of negleet which | 
everywhere present themselves. He is struck in a mo-| 
ment with the contrast which is forced on his attention, | 
and feels that there imust be some hidden secret which 
Hm like a blight upon the whole scene around 
im. 

lt any remedy can be applied to an evil like this, itis | 
the duty of the Legislature to seek out and enfore that | 
remedy. What then is the remedy proposed? No new 
wnheard of principle is invoked ; no harsh and violent 
Measure, at war with the public sentiment, in opposi- 
ton to the moral sense of the community is recom- 
mended to us; but simply the application of a well- 





known form of proceeding, prescribed by the existing 
— and one which always had a place in our statute 


%ok, for the protection of the rights of the State ; and | 
that is, that when it shall sufficiently appear, upon a fait | 
‘NVestigation, that a case is presented in which the | 
State shall appear to have a fair claim of title to any of | 
the lands within said limits, a suit at law shall be 
tought by the State todetermine such claim, by 2 reg- 
ular NVestigation and adjudication of the question, in| 
‘sown tribunals of Justice, on the established well set- 
Ne Principles of law. 
tion he Committee reeeommend the following resolu- | 
e Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That the Attorney 
eat be instructed carefully to inquire and ascertain 
ne be ter, In any of the lands in this State now claimed 
wes held under any of the Manorial titles referred to 
ant report, the claim of the present Landlords be 
Ps to just doubt and question, and whether in his 
seat this State may justly and legally lay claiin 
ane title of the same or to any part thereof, by es- 
a or otherwise ; and if in his opinion the title of the 
Sent claimants may be justly questioned, and the 


of terrific sarcastic power, and a friend of the reforms 
which seek the elevation of humanity. He deals largely 
in the milk of human kindness, but he often administers 
potions that would seem to be a mixture of gall and aqua 
fortis, - 


ee 
H. H. Van Amringe. 

In a recent letter to Young America, Mr. Van Am- 
ringe has the following allusion to some writer in the 
Investigator, who, it seems, objects to the religious 
character of his Discourses on Social Reform. 


“1am surprised that the Boston Investigator should 
say what he has concerning my views of Christian 


country and his race, while yet full of the strength of | must ultimately leaven the whole lump. With the co- 
‘green old age. This, too, apparently and partly by | operation of such a band of auxiliaries as this, the 
| way of preparation for the long-sought prize of the Ameriean Union would be placed upon a firm basis— 
| Presidential Chair. Mr. Adams, on the other hand, | the circle of its operations would be enlarged, and 
| died in the discharge of the duties of a Representative Phalansterian realization would epeedily ensue. In- 
lof nis native district, after having filled with credit to deed, I have sometimes felt fully persuaded that had 
| himself and profit to the nation, that position for which the money which has been spent in England, France 
| Mr. Clay is striving. ‘The chief fact in the career of | and our own country, upon efforts for realization, been 
| Mr. Adams is his laborious devotion to national in- | *Ppropriated to purposes of a world-wide propagand- 
| terests, and it is this that commands that respect which ism, we should have been a half a century aunnee the 
|the spontaneous homage of the people evinces. It is | Practical demonstration of the truth of our views than 
the absence of the odious feature of dilletantism that | We ate at present. Butas it is the experience of those 
characterizes so much of human action,—that lends | efforts has taught us that extensive propagation enhist- 
the chief charm to the life of Mr. Adams. It is labor, | img @ national sympathy, both spiritual and pecuniary, 





truth and duty. All my religious discourses are of the unflagging labor that dignified the life of this great | must preeede an unquestioned triumph in realization. 


character of those delivered by mein the Church of 


Humanity, New York ; not the same discourses, but 
in that spirit and on those principles. 
three great inovements of the day, Land Reform, So- 
cial Reform, and Christian Reform, in reality a unity 
and connected inseparably as parts of a whole. I be- 
gan iny laborsasa Christian Reformer in 1835 ; I shall 
never cease from them. Does the writer in the Bos- 
ton Investigater imagine that I am a slave, or a hire- 
ling, without freedom to express my opinions in regard 
to religion or any other subject?) Do 1 advocate Land 
Reform for hire, or as a dependent? What is my re- 
ward! Loss, of money, much toil, exposures to in- 
clemencieg of weather, iinpairment of health, and 
what the world would say, an abandonment of oppor- 
tunities for self-elevation. But I know full well, that 
the only true and therefore the only mode of self-ele- 
vation, is the elevation of ALL. This Boston writer as- 
sumes to himself the right of free inquiry and freedom 
of speech, and yet, forsooth, with most wonderful mag- 
nanimity, he would consider mea bought slave, and 
debarred from the same freedom that he claims in his 
own person ! 
Reform movement, accounts would be received from 
all parts of the Union, very different from those which 
now gladden the hearts of lovers of humanity!” 





Horace Greeley’s Lecture in Boston. 


The Chronotype of last Saturday says that Horace 
Greeley’s Lecture on Association, last evening at the 
Masonic Temple, was fully attended, considering the 
weather, and was truly an able and candid exposure of 
the evils of existing society, and an ingenious and con- 
vincing advocacy of the plans of Fourier. We think 
no man not doggedly bolted and barred against convic- 
tion, could have heard it without increased respect for 
the aims, labors, hopes and patience of our associative 
friends. 





PuriapeLrata, March 7, 1848. 
To the Editors of thé Harbinger: 

GentLemen :—AsI write, the remains of the late 
John Quincy Adams—one of the purest of American 
Statesmen—are being borne with civil and military honor 
to the old Hall of Independence, where through the 


I consider the | 


Were such a spirit as his to govern the | 


| Statesman. 


truth that-- 


He discovered at an early age the great | a 





| 
Bangor, Me. 


“ The busy world shoves angrily aside 


Tho tune he etande wih ery eels,” _ We are happy to learn that a few of the friends of the 


and througirhis whole political career, Mr. Adams has Associative cause in this city, which numbers many of the 
been a remarkable example of the tremendous efficacy | Warmest and most intelligent advecates of the movement 
| among us, have been organized into an Affiliated Unioa, 


of industry. with a Constitution similar to that of the Parent Society. 


The departure of this statesman, so full of “ honors 
‘and years,” yet never blessed wiih the great hope 
| which is stirring the men of our movement to action, | 
rie my rind with anxious and interesting enquiries | 
lof the Future. Will Social Science ever receive at- | 
| tention from the functionaries of State or National | 
Shall we be permitted, or will it be | 
desirable to mix up the measures of ow movement | 
with the political issues of the day? Would a trifling | 
pecuniary appropriation from the National Treasury Our esteemed correspondent writes as follows - 


give us the facilities fora brilliant illustration of our | The business of our meetiags, for me enn 
principles? Isit probable that we who now labor on poet nap Sete ee ; of 

unsustained by anything more than that divine faith | Quite an interest is manifested by those who attend our’ - 
which a knowledge of Associative science of necessity | meetings, in the ultimate eueatee «ods atk ie ep 

carries with it—shall live to hear the arches of the | — hope whieh we can see in the future for bleed- 

Capital fing back the humanitary eloquence of Phal- | ing and distressed Humanity . a state <henee 4 
ansterian oratorsand statesmen——shall witness upon Fam out be into Harmety, Ura He, “es 

that world-famed arena—the floor of the American | wor this result we intend to labor. 


Its officers are, 
T. H. Morse, President. 


Joun STevens, ? Vice 
J. DEAN», \ Presidents. 


E. Beckworth, 
T. Barker, > 
C. A. Jorpon, ‘ 
T. M. Loveze, Secretary. 
EK. H. Huntine, Treasurer. 


Directors. 
government? 


Congress, the triumphant vindication of the great truths | 


of politieal economy involved in the Industrial System | 

of Charles Fourier?) And Oh, more absorbing than Kisa's Ferry, N. ¥.—* M. M.8.”—-All right. Your 
all other enquiries—shall we be permitted to look back | 45.90 were duly received in Jan., and the papers go rog- 
from the spiritual world upon the scenes of our labors durle: The pamphlets were omitted by mistake. They 
here, and acknowledge an overwhelming compensation | haye now been sent and you have received them, we pre- 
' sume, before this time. 





To Correspondents, 


for every heroic act, and every cherished aspiration, in | 
the privilege of an assurance that these acts and these | 
aspirations have gone far toward the production of the | Religious Union of Associationists. 

picture of social and political regeneration which, like | pybtic Religious Services, under the direetion of Willism 
some green and sunny summer landscape, soothes our | H. Channing, Every SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
aching vision ? Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 
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Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 
Continued. 
We will resume now our analysis. The Second 
Part has for its subject-matter the reaction of the pop- 


ular sentiment against Elijah at the instigation of the | 


queen, his sojourn in the wilderness, and his translation 
toheaven. This is prefaced by a song of warning ad- 


dressed to Israel: “ Hear ye Israel,” for a soprano | 


voice, in B minor, 3-8 time, one of those quaint little 
wild flowers of melody, which seem to have dropped 
so often from another planet at the feet of Mendels- 
sohn ; the short-breathed, syncopated form of the ac- 


compeniment, and the continual cadence of the voice | 


through a third, give it an expression of singularly 
child-like innocence and seriousness. Then follows 
in the major of the key, in statelier 3-4 measure, and 
with trumpet obligato, a cheering air, which differs frou 
it as a bracing morning in October differs from a soft 
summer Sabbath evening: “ Thus saith the Lord, I 
amhe that comforteth,’ &c., leading into the very 
spirited chorus inG major: “ Be not afraid, saith God 
the Lord.” ‘This has a full, broad, generous Handel- 
ian flow, like a great river “ rolling rapidly,” and as 
your ear detects the mingling separate currents when 
you heed the river's general roar more closely, so hur- 
tying, pursuing, mingling go the voices of the fugue: 
“ Though thousands languish,” which gives the cho- 


rus a more thoughtful character for a moment, before | 


the whole are merged again in the grand whole of that 
first strain: “ Be not afraid !” 
We cannot conceive how the scene which follows 


could have been wrought into music with a more dra- | 


matic effect. The prophet denounces Ahab ; then the 


, . ; 
queen in the low tones of deepest excitement, in angry 


and emphatic sentences of recitative, demands: “ Hath 
he not prophesied against all Israel?” 
he destroyed Baal’s prophets 
the heavens?” &ec., and to each question comes an om- 


inous, bri€f choral response : “ We heard it with our | 


r 


ears,” &c., and finally the furious chorus: “ W 


jant notes of the orchestra seem to crackle and boi! 
with rage. 


Yielding to Obadiah’s friendly warning, the prophet 
journeys to the wilderness ; and here we have the ten- 
derest and deepest portions of all this music ; here we 
approach Elijah in his solitary communings and his 
sufferings ; here we feel a more human interest and 
sympathy for the mighty man of miracle ; we forget 
the terrible denouncer of God’s enemies, and love his 
human heart, all melting to the loveliness of justice, and 
mourning over Israel’s insane separation of herself 


from God, more than over his own trials. 


genial music of this modern descendant of the He- 
brews, this artist sen of Mendel. 
deep’song which he has put into the mouth of Elijah: 


« It is enough, O Lord; now take away my life, for 


1 am not better than my fathers,” Sc. What profound 
resignation! His greatsoul bowed to that unselfish 
sadness, gives you a sublimer, more colossal image 
than the fallen Saturn in the “ Hyperion” of Keats. 
The grave and measured movement of the orchestra 
marks well his weary, thoughtful, heavy steps. But 
his soul summons a new energy, the smouldering mu- 
sic flares up,as he remembers: “ J have been very jeal- 
ous for the Lord.” Follow him! 
sleep, and sleep brings angel voices. Let that sweet 
tenor recitative interpret his wanderings and his where- 
abouts, and the angelic voices interpret the heaven in 
his heart. ‘“ Under a juniper tree in the wilderness !” 
Mark*the quaint simplicity of the words, and how 


heartily the musical vein in Mendelssohn adapts itself | 


to such child’s narrative. And now hear, asthe com- 
poser heard, the heavenly voices floating down. It 
is a scene almost as beautiful as that portrayed in Han- 
del’s music for the nativity of the Messiah. First a 
trio (sopranos and alto,) without accompaniments : 
« Lift thine eyes to the mountains,” pure and chaste 
as starlight; then the lovely chorus (for all the four 


oe to 
him, he shall perish,” in which the quick, short, petu- 


Follow him 
there! genial guides stand ready to your imagination’s 
bidding: first the grand old words of the brief and 
simple Hebrew narrative ; then the befitting and con- 


Listen to that grand, 


Fatigue brings 


THE HARBINGER. 








———— 





» alienate oliares, des- | sively ideal and select, and of becoming spell-bound, 


pany what is reminiscence from that first 


. | criptive of the drought: “ The harvest now is over,& c¢.” as all must, who serve the ideal without grappling with 


And now he stands upom the mount, and “ Behold ! | the real, by the transparent, yet impassable sphere lim- 
‘God, the Lord passed by !” We are too weary with | its which unconsciously shape themselves around this 
‘our fruitless attempts to convey a notion of the differ- luxury of habit. None of Tennyson’s earlier poems 
‘ent portions of this oratorio to the readers mind by | contained for us a deeper meaning, than that most 
| words, to undertake the same thing with this most de- | mystical, “most musical, most melancholy,” Lady of 

scriptive and effective chorus. One cannot but remark | Shalott. 

‘the multitude of subjects which the story of Elijah of- “ There she weaves by night and day 
fers for every variety of grand musical effects. — Gitte mmnraee’ 

‘orchestra preludes the coming of the “ mighty wind. A curse is on her if she stay 


| Voices accompanied in loud high unison, proclaim : To look down to Camelot. 
P r P She knows not what t:.e curse may be, 


“ The Lord paseed by !” the storm swells up amid the | ‘Aaa tte, aavedinaiendiie. 

| voices, wave on wave, with brief fury and subsides, and And little other care hath she, 
‘again the voices in whispered harmony pronounce: | The Lady of Shalott. 
“yet the Lord was not in the tempest.” The same | 
‘order of treatment is repented with regard to the | 
\« earthquake,” and with regard to the “fire.” All | 
this is in E minor; the key opens into the major, into | 
the moist, mild, spring-like atmosphere of E major, and | 
the voices in a very low, sweet chorus, in long notes, | 
describe the coming of the “ still, small voice,” while | 
the liquid, striking divisions of the accompaniment seem | 
“ smoothing the raven down of darkness till it smiles.” 
|'The Seraphim are heard in double chorus, chanting: | 
\« Holy, Holy,” &c., marked by sublime simplicity. | 
One more recitative from the prophet: ‘* J go on my 

way in the strength of the Lord,” with the air: “ For 

the mountain shall depart,’ during which the instru- | 
‘ments tread on withstately, solid steps, in notes of uni- 





“ And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot: 

* * 7 


* 
| 


“ Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

&e.&e  . Bo eek i a 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue, 

The knights come riding two and two; 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
* * * 


* . 


“Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed; 

‘I am half-sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shalott.’ 





|form length, in 6-4 measure ;—and we have the ma 
lve 
| scribes his ascent to heaven in the fiery chariot. 
is no mistaking the sound of the swift revolving fiery 


| wheels, suggested by the accompaniments. 


r- ; Se 
a ci ; | broods upon its own exquisite visions, and contemplates 
llously descriptive, awe-inspiring chorus which de- | re : ; 

, S | the world only as reflected in its own poetic mirror, 


There | 


| until at last a spell is laid upon it that it dare not look 
| the actual in the face and enter into actual relations 
| with it? And the first turning from the mirror be- 
Another beautiful tenor air: “ Then shall the right- | comes fatal ; the separation of the two elements has 


. . ° ® a | . . 
| eous shine,” and a fit conclusion tothe whole is made | peen maintained so long, that they cannot come to- 
| 


“ Hath | by two grand choruses, intimating the consummation of | gether again naturally, their meeting is like that of 
a cy ji » God- y ed the theme 
” « Hath he not closed |! prophecy in the God-man, who formed 


chemical explosives. And this is typed in the Lady of 
Shalott. Weary of shadows, she yearns for the actual, 
when presently there comes a tempting form of it, un- 
settling all her magic. 


of Handel’s oratorio of oratorios, the ‘ Messiah.” 
The first: “ Behold, mine servant, and mine elect,” Sc. 
has much of the grandeur, but not the simplicity of 
|Handel. Itis separated from the last by an exquisite 
/Quartette: “ Come, every one that thirsteth,’ which 
is wholly in the vein of Mendelssohn. And the whole 
‘close with a solid, massive fugue, in the grand old 
style: “ Lord, our creator, how excellent thy name.” 
These mountain heights we have barely reached in 
time to descend again, without pausing to describe the 
scenes or the emotions there awakened. 


With this analysis we shall be prepared, next time, 

2 P iticis ! is oratorio, as 

to make some gene ral criticism on this , She ticle’ Gown to Chania. 
compared with the highest standards which we know, 


Out flew the web and floated wide; 
as well as on the peculiarities of the genius of Mendels- | The mirror crack’d from side to side ; 


‘“* A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 

To a lady in his shield, 

&e. &e. . . 








* 


“She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, : 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 


‘The curse is come upon me,’ cried 


sohn which it illustrates. The Lady of Shalott. 





REVIEW. 


But Tennyson’s genius, though peculiarly liable to 
this danger of one-sided idealism, and of dreamy self- 
indulgence, has proved itself a vigorous plant, evincing 

; . | more and more of manly pith and seriousness. His 
The Princess ; A Medley. By ALFRED Tennyson. dainty preferences have not emasculated his mind ; 
Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. pp. 168. oe 2 
f there is strong common sense and recognition of com- 
a ; ds ; , 
Some ten years since, before this journal had its mon things, and more of real earnestness than we can 


birth, before even the first stirrings in this country of a | credit to many of the bustling self-styled practical ones 
movement which seeks no less than to make the whole of the day, in the poems which appeared for the first 


; e p : . : : 29 on6 
life of our whole race a poem, we were martyrs (not | time in Ticknor & Co’s two-volume edition. He has 


entirely alone) to our admiration of the earlier poetry fully maintained his individuality, without weakly ex- 
of Tennyson. One or two stray copies of his first 


volumes, passed round as an exquisite curiosity among 
friends, who could let genuine beauty tempt them be- 
yond the dread of singularity; with the reviews in 
English Quarterlies, which were of ail shades between 
thoroughcondemnation and the damning of faint preise, 
were the extent of his being known among us. We 
wrote about him so enthusiastically as to be read, and 
found guilty of rank literary heresy, and transcendental 
infatuation. The ten short years have wrought a mar- 
vellous change in public opinion. It was not half this 
time before our enterprising publishers saw their interest 
in reviving his almost suppressed volumes, and adding 
thereto all he had since written, (not for the public, 
but because he was a poet and his life would coin itself 
into artistic forms) presenting us with a complete edi- 
tion of his poems in two volumes. His praise was 
soon in every body’s mouth, and now there can be lit- 





aggerating it, and guarded his ideal flower realm from 
the dust of the highway, without shrouding himself 
from human sympathies. More than this we could 
not reasonably expect. Each man must be just to his 
own nature ; and in these days of unnatural conven- 
tions, soul-destroying mal-education, hypocritical, mor- 
alizing and dogmatizing, thorough worldliness, money- 
worship, and universal competition, it is a refreshing 
sight to see any single nature unfolding according to 
itsown law, and continuing in some sense itself. ‘The 
terrible antagonism between the ideal and the actual 


ont eo . RR 


the well-provided home and use of every natural pas- 
sion. 


In the “ Princess” we miss not one of the significant 










PS Fey 
Danced like a wisp: and somewhat lower down 
A man with knobs and wires and vials fired 
A cannon : Echo answer’d in her slee 
From hollow fields: and here were telescopes 
For azure views; and there a group of girls 
In circle waited, from the electric shock 
Dislink’d with shrieks and laughter: round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer paddling plied 
And shook the lilies: perch’ about the knolls 
A dozen angry models jetted steam : 
A petty railway ran: a fire-balloon 
Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves 
And dropt a fairy parachute and past: 
And there thro’ twenty posts of ae 
They flash’d a saucy message to and fro 
Between the mimic stations; so that sport 
With Science hand in hand went; otherwhere 
Pure sport: a herd of boys with elamour bowl’ 
And stump’d the wicket ; babies roll’d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass; and men and maids 
Arranged a country dance, and flew thro’ light 
And shadow, while the twanging violin 
Struck up with Soldier-laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end,” 


Meanwhile the friends go to visit the old 


ruins, where they meet the ladies, where “ Aunt Bjy, 
abeth” lectures of universal culture, under the sta, 
of the old knight, Sir Ralph, and where 





j 
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“ Lilia, wild with sport, 
Half child, half woman as she was, had wound 
A searf of orange round the stony helm, 
And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk, 
That made the old warrior from his ivied nook 
Glow like a sunbeam: near his tomb a feast 
Shone, silver-set; about it lay the guests.” 


The talk turned upon chivalrous times, and “i 
tale ot her that drove her foes with slaughter from be 


Is it not a type of the ideai cast of mind, which | walls.” To Walter’s question, “lives there such , 


woman now !” 


“ Quick answered Lilia, ‘ There are thousands noy 
Such women, but convention beats them down: 
It is but bringing up; no more than that: 
You men have done it: how I hate you all! 
O were I some great Princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college of my own, 
And I would teach them all things : you should see; 


“ And one said, smiling, ‘Pretty were the sight 
Tf our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 

I think they should not wear our rusty gowns, 
But move as-rich as emperor moths, or Ralph 
Who shines so in the corner; yet I fear, 

If there were many Lilias in the brood, 
However deep you might embower the nest, 
Some boy would spy it.’ 


“ At this npon the sward 
She tapped her tiny silken-sandal’d foot : 
‘That’s your light way; but I would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at us’ 


“ Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laugh’d; 
A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she: 
But Walter haii’d a score of names upon her, 
And ‘ petty Ogress,’ and ‘ungrateful Puss,’ 
And swore he long’d at College, only long’d, 
All else was well, for she-society. 
They boated and they cricketed; they talk’d 
At wine, in clubs, of art, of polities; 
They lost their weeks; they vext the souls of deans 
They rode; they betted ; made a hundred friends, 
And ¢:ught the blossom of the flying terms, 
But miss’d the mignonette of Vivian-place, 
The little hearth-flower Lilia. Thus he spoke, 
Part banter, part affection. 


“*True,’ she said, 
‘We doubt not that. O yes, you miss’d us much. 
T’!l stake my ruby ring upon it you did.’ 


“She held it out; and asa parrot turns 
Up thro’ gilt wires a crafty loving eye, 
And takes alady’s finger with all care, 
And bites it for true heart and not for harm, 
So he with Lilia’s. Daintily she shriek’d 
Andwrungit. ‘Doubt my word again!’ he said. 
‘Come listen! here is proof that yon were miss’d: 
Weseven stay’d at Christmas up to read; 
We seven took one tutor. Never man 
So moulder’din a sinecure as he: 
For while our cloister: echo’d frosty feet, 
And our long walks were striptas bare as brooms, 
We did but talk you over, pledge you all 
In wassail ; often, like as many girls— 
Sick for the hollies and the yews of home— 
As many little trifling Lilias—play’d 
Charades and riddles as at Christmas here, 
And what’s my thought and when and ahere and het, 
And often toldatale from mouth to mouth 
As here at Christmas.’ ” 


Upon this they fall to telling tales, the poet leading 


can never wholly cease for any one until true social | the way, with his story of the “ Princess,” the them 
forms shall offer outward sphere and recognition to | of which, treated with most delicate humor, is th 
every God-given determination of character, to every | vexed woman question. 
specific shade of faculty and genius, and consecrate | ley :” 


The scene is indeed a “met- 


“A Gothic rnin, and a Grecian house, 
A talk of college and of ladies’ rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 
And there with shrieks and strange experiments, 


yy 


parts): “ He, watching over Israel, slumbers not, nor | tle doubt that Tennyson would have the great plurality 
sleeps.” If the trio was like heaven descending, this | of yotes as being in fact the English poet of the day. 
is like the peacefulness of earth encompassed with No poet in these modern times had displayed so fine 
heaven ; it hasa gentle, soothing, pastoral character, | and delicate and purely creative an imagination ; none 
like “ There were sheperds watching their flocks by | had written more direetly from his own soul and from 
night ;” the universal bosom seems to heave with the | nature; none had more truly appreciated or more 
serene feeling of protection, and the heart to throb | wisely understood how to reveal under the symbolica! 


most joyously, most gently, with the equal and contin- 
uous rise and fall of those sofily modulated triplets in 
the accompaniments. Voice after voice breathes forth 
the melody ; and what unspeakable tenderness in the 
new theme which the tenors introduce: “ Shouldst thou, 
walking in grief, languish, He will quicken thee. 
Again follow him! Forty days and forty nights: 
so sings the angel (alto recitative) ; and again the no- 
ble recitative of the prophet, “ wrestling with the Lord 
in prayer:” “ O, Lord, I have labored in vain; * * * 
O that Thou wouldst rend the heavens, that Thou 
wouldst come down; that the mountains would flow 
down at thy presence,to make Thy name known to 
thine adversaries, through the wonders of Thy works. 
O Lord why hast Thou made us to err from Thy ways, 
dnd hardened our hearts that they do not fear Thee? 
O, that I now might die!” Thisis relieved by the 
profoundly beautiful alto song, in the natural key, four- 
fold measure: “ Orest in the Lord ;” and he resumes: 
« Night falleth round me,O Lord! Be thou not fer 
from me; my soul is thirsting for Thee, asa thirsty 
dand ;” which last suggestion the instruments accom- 





disguises of artistic forms, the most exquisite and sa- 
cred spheres of sentiment ; none had hinted such con- 
ceptions of ideal women, and so embodied into verbal 
rhythm the very tune of each one’s individual existence ; 
none, unless it were the bard of Weimar, had displayed 
such mastery in the marriage of thought and form, so 
that the form itself of every poem was of its essential 
life. Indeed, not a few of his earlier and Jater little 
poems, as we think ef them, appear to merit the appli- 
cation of his own beautiful simile in the poem now be 
fore us: 
“She of whom you speak, 

My mother, looks as whole as some serene 

Creation minted in the golden moods 

Of sovereign artists ; not a thought, a touch, 

But pure as lines of green that streak the white 

Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves.” 

Mingled with our first admiration there were fears ; 
it was not without some involuntary shudders, like most 
There lurked a danger in the 
very tendencies which formed the beauty and the gen- 
uineness of his creations ; the danger of excess, in the 
direction of mere beauty, of an existence too exclu- 


exquisite emotions. 


features which have hitherto made up our Tennyson. 
He is the same, as full of life and glow 4s ever, al- 
though more manly and mature. Not a precious tint, 


For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all, 
The nineteenth century gambols on the grass.” 


This prologue is so beautiful that we were loath ® 


nor a soul-trancing fragrance, which ever charmed us leave it for the story ; and the story, growing deep? 
in past flowerings of his genius, but mingles itself har- and more rich with thought and beauty at every pag® 
moniously in this new bed of flowers. The ‘‘ Princess” | W& ™#y not follow here in detail. It is a story of 
commences playfully, but deepens as it goes on into a (prince and princess of two neighboring kingdoms, 
profounder mood of thought, and builds itself more trothed in their infancy. The blue-eyed prince of the 
and more deliberately on into a glorious whole, like North, grows up to manhood, cherishing ideal dream® 
the musician’s fugue, who only sat down to the instru- of the beauty and virtues of his princess, and when 
ment to fantasy ad libitum. It has a Prologue, in sends to claim her hand in marriage, receives for 
which unconsciously are contained all the themes or |SW®t from the old king, her father, that she possessed, 
motives entering into the main story, and thus bearing like other noble women of the court, with the idea 
the same unitary and artistic relation to it which the | W°™@n’s wrongs, refuses marriage, and has gone” 
true overture bears to the opera. It is to this ef- found an exclusively female community on a domal® 


fect: 


Two Oxford students, with others of their “ set,” are 
spending the summer vacation at the noble country- 
seat of the father of one of them. It is a feast day, 
and Sir Walter Vivian has thrown open his broad 


lawns to his tenantry. The house, “ Greek, set with the disguise of women seek admission to the “g® 
professors,” and join the classes of the academy. 


busts,” is finely daguerreotyped. 
lawn we have 


Then, out upon the 


“ The multitude, a thousand heads: 
The patient leaders of their Institute 
Taught them with facts. One reay’d a font of stone 
And drew, from butts of water on the slope, 
The fountain of the moment, playing now 
A twisted snake, and now arain of pearls, 
Or steep-up spout whereon the guilded ball 


upon the borders of the two kingdoms, making it death 
for any man to enter. The stern oid Northern king ® 


enraged, and threatens to send and bring her 4¥! 
“in a whirlwind.” But the princes, with his ° 
bosom friends, adopt a more cunning course, and i 


Ex- 


quisite and witty scenes, descriptions of character, 
mixtures of the humorous and the sublime, are giv 
The ladies Ida and Psyche, excel all his former female 


portraits. 
traism, as well as its grotesque encounters of gre@ 


What noble truth there is in their ite 
t Na 


ture’s inflexible resistance, is drawn out in appreciatils 


colors, 


Discovered at last, the stern woman law 
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THE HARBINGER. 


SS 
geines them, and by “ twelve stout daughters of the 


jough” they are thrust out unceremoniously. Mean- 
ole the army of the Northern king has entered upon 
the sacred premises. The warlike brothers of the 
rincess Ida draw out their forces to resist him. The 
result is @ drawn battle between fifty warriors, chosen 
from each side. The tourney is held in full view of 
the gitl legislators, who, indignant at the violation and 
re of their sanctuary, yet lend their patriotic 


time is divided. We once more cordially commend 
the work to public patronage. 





The Bachelor of the Albany. By the Author of the 
“Faleon Family.” New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1848. 12mo. pp. 223. 

This is the smartest book of the season, and has se- 
cured general applause. The writer hits off character 


exposu : . 
empathy to their own country’s champions. Our) with great spirit, and for sparkling sayings is not often 
prince and his companions are borne down, and left} equalled. This makes his work exceedingly readable, 


helpless on the battle-field. The princess Ida and her 
train come to their aid, their woman’s sympathy sus- 
nded for the time their doctrines, and have them 
conveyed to quiet chambers in their palace, where they 
dress their wounds and wait on them as ministering 
angels. Here begins the reaction of nature ; tender 
impulses germinate ; by degrees the princess renounces 
her one-sided idea ; love triumphs, and they are united. 
And most beautiful is the poetry in which-all this is 
clad. We would fain quote the whole of it, but must 
content ourselves with a few selections. The change 
which love wrought in the princess is thus painted : 


oruat least half or three quarters of it, when the spice 
-begins to halla little. Asa series of sketches, we do 
not know anything superior in its peculiar line, but as 
a regular novel we find it somewhat deficient. How- 
ever, it is exceedingly readable, and is just the thing to 
put in one’s pocket for a ride in a railroad car or a sieam- 
boat. The best thing in it is Mr. Peter Parker's opin- 


brilliant incapacity, vast and various misinformation, 
and prodigious moral requirements.” 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $17 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth $8 50, full cloth $9. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62\4 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol8vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62}, cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. €2}¢ cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
‘ . 5 eek) , Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 
come to the prince’s admirable discrimination of the| A Summary a of the par yo of the Prophet- 

' : vias | ical Books of the O estament, and of the Pslams. 20 cents. 
male and female character, with which he soothes her | The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 


ification at having made herself “a Queen of! 12% cents. 
= a a The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
arce : 


6} cents. 
“Por woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference ; 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care : 
More as the double-natured Poet each: 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full summ’d in all their powers 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each. 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning, race of humankind. 
May these things be.” 


“J could no more, but lay like one in trance, 
That hears his burial talk’d of by his friends, 
And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign, 
Put lies and dreads his doom. She turn’d; she paused ; 
She stoop’d; and with a great shock of the heart 
Qur mouths met: out of languer leapt a ery, 
Crown’d Passion from the brinks of death and up 
Along the shuddering senses struck the soul, 

And closed on fire with Ida’s at the lips ; 

Till back I fell, and from mine arms she rose 
Glowing all over noble shame; and all 

Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 

Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love, 
And down the streaming crystal dropt, and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple island-sides, 

Naked, a double light in air and wave, 

To meet her Graces, where they decked her out 
For worship without end; nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee! but mute she glided forth, 
Nor glanced behind her, and I sank and slept. 


Fill’d thro’ and thro’ with Love, a happy sleep.” iat 


Passing by two exquisite songs which follow, we 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
7 25. 

° The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2vols $7 25.8 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 

lated by Wilkinson ; $1 874 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2and3doeach No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents.. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2- 

Also & collateral works, 

Barrett’s Lectures ; 1 vol. 12 mo. $!.* 

Noble’s Appeal ; 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 25. ; 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration ; $1. 

Dictionary of Correspondence ; $1 25. 

Bush's Reply to Woods ; $1." 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond ; 75 cents. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg ; S7 cents. 

Crissold’s Letters ; 62. 

Parson’s Essays ; 50 cents. 

Mesmerand Swedenborg ; 62 cents. 

Guardian Angels ; 44 cents. 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
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In these last lines we see our poet cherishes belief in| by Prof. Bush: $3 per annum. JOH ALLEN 
anewsocial world. The aspiration is a noble one, en- 139 Nassau St., New YorRK. 
couraging to all who labor for Humanity. Wouldthat| In press, Apocalypse Resesiod : l vol 8 vo. 

iy , : Noble’s Lectures ; 1 vol S vo. 
he were a receiver also of the Law of this great reno-} jp. Guay’s Letters ; 1 vol 12 mo. 
vation, the Law of Order, which has been revealed 


os c | 
within these latter times ! 
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ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


oo following pamphlets on Association, wil! besent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remmittance of one 


Would his poetic visions of 
society become any the less poetry, by becoming social 
science? In shunning the woman’s ultraism, in stand- 


dollar, (post paid.) 
ing fast by nature, and maintaining the two sides of — Popular View of the Doctrines of Charies Fourier. 
: : F . : : ail price ‘ 25 cts. 
everything, in shunning simplism,as our Fourier would Brisbane's Concise Exposition of Association, 25 


siy,need he overlook the grand law which requires ee er cians tee 
1 F.G. 

i . 5 A Plain Lecture to Associationists, 

to be made one in a perfect order, where each material | 4 at h 


the ideal and the actual, the spiritual and the material,| 2 Can *s Children at the Phalanstery, ies 

Association on the System of Charles Fourier, 3 
correspondence may find room? Poetry must pass Address, | HanpincEr Orric8, 9 Spruce St., New York. 
into life. The exquisite and noble women, who have 


m 1s. 
hai 9 . “ec i ilj = Seas 
unted our poet's dreams ; the “ faintly smiling Ade TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. CHURCH. 


lines,” the “‘ airy, fairy Lilians,” the “ imperial Elean- oui tenia’ oe a ae i 
” : ins i and for sale at the arbinger Office, 
—, as well as the more human “lady Idas” and The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
“lady Psyches,” must become flesh and blood existen- | the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charies Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen. 
eraton: The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, gives 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if rieed be, through his delighted affection. It will 
do an immense service it we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed. Swedenbor. 
= and eee exhibiting to the one the Scientific 
understood by him, would he with the less freedom of | Sclonve.*-Hordineer of oo ee Soe: _ 
Spontaneous genius produce those exquisite cbaracter- |] — — £ —£@ —@___________ 

“ations of the distinct spheres of sentiment and its FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


embodiment in personal beauty? Would he not rather eASeserE de Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 
gain by it in ¥; : ; : : Renaud’s Solidarite. Vue Syntheliaue sur la Doctrine de 
Y it in richness of invention and in miracles vel ‘harles Fourier ; 37. 


art, as mu : : ’ a ae Almanach Phalansterierne ; 15 cents. 

ae ch as music gained when to the sypplistic Briancourt’s Precis de Organization du Travail ; 9 cents. 
les of the old Greeks was added the scientific| Briancourt’s Organization du Travail ; 13}. 

“onstruction of the scale of tones and laws of harmony, tay et nmen ¢lgre-by spr ogapuaammaaamamn dts maaan 

whereby the creations of a Handel, a Mozart, a Bee- 


Victor Considerant : 12% cts. 
thoven, and a Mendelssohn, were first made possible ? 





cesin true functions of life, where by a just organiza- 
tion of labor, according to that natural law which lifts 
ils every detail to a level with the fine arts, the individ- | 
ual men and women shall contribute to the vital har- | 
mony and symmetry of the Grand Man, which is Hu- 


Necessite d’une Dernere Debacle Politique en France ; 3: cts. 

De la Politique Nouville convenant aux Interests actuel de 
la Societie ; 9 cts 

Petit Cours de Politique et d'Economie Societere ; 9 cts. 

Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor Henequin ; 15 cts. 

Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Familier sur ’Educa- 
tion ; 12}, cts. 

La Derniere Incarnation, par A. Constant ; 15 cts. 

De l’Abolition de VEsdavage, par C. Davis ; 25 cts, 

Feodalite en Association, Type d’Organization du Travail ; 
18} cents. 





The Pictorial History of England. Being a History 
‘ the People as well as a History of the Kingdom. 
¥ George L. Cratk and Cuartes Macrar.ane. 


— Volumes 8 vo. New York: Harper & Broth- 


For Sale at the Harbinger Office, 9 Spruce street. 


The above works will be forwarded to any part ofthe United 


This great work, which the Messrs. Harpers have 
States by mail. mis. . 


*n issuing in numbers for the past year or so, is at 
oer and those who have been waiting for 
tire nee now obtain the whole four volumes en- 
of all eee point of paper and printing it is worthy 
Work that f mame it is the most complete historical 
deed oe as ever been written upon England, or in- 
events and my Souutry. It not only treats of political 
of hi all that is usually comprised under the name 

“tory, but devotes a great deal of space to accounts 
arts, industry, mechanical inven- 





la 
STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 


ENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 

outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 

“Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to, 
er fitly introduce this book to the American public. * It is alto- 
gether the best thing upon the profound subsents to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. Quar. Rev. 


Uong For sal; , 70" 4 : 
manners and customs, and the condition of the Otc. opty a se ratte 
‘ 


people in every one of the periods into which the whole 


ion of Lord Brougham, which is that he is “a man of | de. 








RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 


Be leave to mvite the attention of the ,literary public to 
his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising 
nat only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 
eminent works on the several branches of science, such ®s 
Theology, Philosophy, Oriental, Roman and Greek languages, 
Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &e., Aso, 
the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 
in different languages, &c., &c., all of which are offered at a 
very moderate advance on the European prices, - 

e also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 
spread connections onthe European continent enable him to ef- 
fect at the shortest notice and onthe most favorable terms, not 
only from Germany, but also from France, Denmark, Sweden 


Norway. 
Inst of Historical Works. 


Rotteck, C. v. Allgemeine Geschichte vom Anfang d. histor. 
.Kenntniss bis auf unsere Zeiten und fortgesetzt bis zum Jahre 
1840, von K.H. Hermes. 15te Original Auflage. 12 Theile in 
8 Baenden, Mit 24 StahIstichen. Gebunden, $12,00. 

Hermes, K. H. Geschichte der jetzten funfundzwanzig Jahre. 
3ter Abdruck. 3 Baende, mit 4 Stahistichen. Gebunden, $5,00. 

Luden, Heinrich, Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes. 12 Baen- 


Gebunden. $13,00. 
Becker’s K F. Weltgeschichte 7te Ausgabe mit den Fortsetz- 
ungen von T. Woltmann und K. A. Menzel. 14 Theile. 


Gehaftet, $8.50. 
Raumer, Fr. v. Geschichte Europas seit dem Ende des funf- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. 7 Baende. Gebunden, 15,50. 
« — Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit 2te. Aufig. 
6 Baende. Gebunden, $13.40 
“ — Vorlesungen uber die alte Geschichte. 2te Aufig. 2 
Baende. Geheftet, 5,00. 
Ranke, Leopold, Fursten und Volker von Sud Europa in 
reer l7ter Jahrhunderts. 2teAufig. 4 Baende. 
12,00, 
“ Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. 
5 Baende. 2te Aufig. Gebunden, $15,90. 
“ Die Romischen Papste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat. 3te 
Aufig. 3 Baende. gebd, $9,25. 

Burckhardt, Fd. Allgemeine Geschichte der neuesten Zeit. 
1315—1340. 4 Baende. Gebunden, $f.50. 

Bottiger, K. W Die Weltgeschichte in Biographien. 8 
Baende. Gebd., $16.50. 

Sporschill, Joh. Die grosse Chronik. Geschichte des Krieges 
der Verbundeten Europa’s gegen Napoleon Bona. 
parte in den Jahren 1813,’14°15. 3te Auflage. Mit 
vielen Stahistichen, Portraits, Schlechtplanen & Kar- 
ten. 7te. Baende. Gebunden, $17,00. 

« der dreizigjahrige Krieg, Illustrirt von F. W. Jefeiffer. 
Gebd., $4,50 
“ Neues Heldenbuch, mit 20 Stahistichen. Gebd., $2,95. 

Heyne, C. T. Geschichte Napoleon’s von der Wiege bis zum 
Grabe Neue Ausgabe mit 22 feinen Stahlstichen. 
2 Baende. Gebd. $3,900. 

Duller, Ed. das deutsche Volk in seinen Mundarten, Sitten, 
Gebrauchen, Festen und Trachten, mit 50 Kalorirten 
Trachtenbildern. Gebunden, $4,75. mil 

BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoop’s Maoazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review ” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 

ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 
For any two “ 500 “ 











For any three * 700 a 
For aj] four of the a 8 00 “ 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 o 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 “ 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Cuivssinc.—F: ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earty Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, “ subscribe early while the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 

13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 cents. 

: = the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —10 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12%. 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church 1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac- 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Greed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62} cents. - 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated, 62% cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, 81 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
1234 cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
7 25. 

She Econoiny of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25, 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans- 

lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 

OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 





Svo. 


4icents. 


mar4. 





OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the Americas Union oF 
AssociATIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications 0 them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be fourtd there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 


Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 
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WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 


HE Woman’s Associative Union continue the sale of 

useful and Faney Articles, daily, from eleven till two 
o'clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy 
work—knitting, marking, copying, é&c. 

To aid the funds of the cause, instruction will be given 
by the members of the Union, in music, vocal and instru- 
mental, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 
French. 

N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
stranger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial welcome at our room; and would also say to 
those who wish to co-operate with ,us, that donations are 
here received. 

Boston, Feb. 26, 1547. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE 
| VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


EVOTED to the elevation and improvement of the indus- 

trial classes and the final and permanent emancipation of 
labor trom its present suicidal, competing and depressive Ten- 
dencies. 

In consequence of a deep-felt regard of the present and fu- 
ture well-being of our fellow lnborers, and relying = the 
support of the iriends of Industrial and Social Reform, through- 
out the country, the undersigned propose to assume the publica- 
tion of The Voice of Industry. 

The paper is to be conducted as heretofore u strictly 
Independent Principles, o ing all oe evils, social, po- 
litical or ecclesiastical, with thet spirit which knows no fear or 
favor while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal 
truths with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympa- 
thy of the true friends to the race—the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hard 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last, not least, the toil- 
ing Operative at the Loomor Spindle. 

Particular attention will be given to the subject of the Work- 
ingmen’s Protective Union, and other co-operative and guaran- 
ty movements. 

In addition to its leading objects, the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and in- 
structive character, together with a summary of News, Domes- 
tic and Foreign. 





TERMS. $1 50 
Single copies, per year 1 
Six - ne - 70 
Ten « - 11 00 
Twenty “ _ 20 00 


D. H. Jaques 
Joun Orvis, 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1547) 





VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


ELMICH & Co., No. 421 Deaenee New York, Importers 

of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 

most valuable Books published inGermany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and all other ancient and modern languages, 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been offered 
toan American public, and presents an astonishing variety of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. Very rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and a Prints comprises beautiful 


copies from the most celebrated ie Picture Galleries of Eu- 
rope. Visiters to the city are invited to inspection. All Books 
and Works of Art imported to order. Cat es and any desir- 


ed information on literature willingly furnished. 

Thousands of merchants from al] parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with the least inconvenience and expense, 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auftassung des Christenthums 
durch die Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 

Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ —Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Beitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen- 
thums. Stuttgart, S847. $2 27. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 


Auflage. Leipzig. 1845. $1 31. 
ruckte . 
ek zu Wo 


————————— 


Hoek, Dr, W-—Dr. Martm Luthers u 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzog. B 


buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predi ueber 

Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: |. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 lin, 1847. 
1 50. 

Oo seldt. A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer poe hen 

Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 373- 


Kaknis, Lio. K, «2 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846.81 62%. 
Kurtz, H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfmed von Strasburg. 
Uebertragen und beschlossen, Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Maleres 
seit Constantix. dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken m 92 Blatt in Stahistich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedicb- 
ten. $3. 
Durie zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stshistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor- 
raethig. 
Die eutsche Buch und comer 
ELMICH & Co., 


feb-19 421 Broadway. 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers ; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., kc. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases ot Medicine om 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 


IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
| 322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
| secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc.. ete. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim. 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae su unt ad fidem Codd. ¢ latinitate donata 


annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et anak lin 
uae gothicae conpenets curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Br. J. Loebe, 3 vola. $14 00. : 4 
Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ifhre’ns Text mit einer atisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, a beitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 


den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
lschrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian 


Z . , 00. 
"aemenaeae ;i4 est institutio Salutaris. ‘Textum Codd. Mss- 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00 
Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80.. Bonnae, 1946, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840, 12 sections, $14 00. n20 








| "PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 


‘ R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 

in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 

York City, will receive into their family @ limited number of 

pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 

of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
gua®es, Special attention is paid to the instruction of prege 

| pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Geoncs Rirtey, New York City. 
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- THE HARBINGER. | 


Difficulties in China, 
By the ship ’anama, arrived in New York after a re- | 
markable short passage from Canton, we have accounts of 
a most unfortunate occurrence near that city-—the mur- 
der of six Englishmen by the Chinese populace. The 
affair wears a threatening aspect on account of the ap- 
parent indifference and apathy of the Chinese authorities 
in regard to the punishment of the guilty parties, and the 
highly incensed state of feeling among British residents, 
at this dreadful outrage ; and we should not be surprised | 
at a renewal of hostilities between China and England, 
whose government holds the lives of her subjects sacred 
and inviolate and protects them wherever. We have on- 
ly the English version of the matter yet and we cannot 
understand the merits of it; the Englishmen murdered | 
may have been entirely innocent parties, sacrificed to the 
vengeance of an excited mob, jealous and angered at the 
encroachments of foreigners upon the hallowed ground 
of their aucestors : but it evidently appears that the at- 
tack was not a sudden ebullition of popular fury. A 
spirit of animosity and resistance seems wide-spread and | 
deeply rooted among the Chinese, animating alike the 
feasts of the lowest and the highest, the common people 
and the authorities of the land. This is shown by repeat- 
ed threats of the Chinese against the English, which were 
not only uttered in secret but were openly expressed in 
placards, bitter and violent in their denunciations of for- 


eign aggression, which were posted in the villages and 
sanctioned or winked at by the public authorities. These 
bulletins of wrath and vengeance were repeatedly transla- 
ted and printed in the English papers of Canton and _ vi- 
einity, before the outrage, but appear to have been dis 
regarded by the British officers in command there, aman 
of war that commanded the villages where the crime was 
eommitted and kept them iu awe, having been imprudently 
withdrawnin the face of the danger of an outbreak of 
popular hatred. We extract the main facts of the ease, 
published in the F'riend of China at Canton, Dee. 11., 
1847, the day before the sailing of the Panama, and also 
a translation of one of the placards referred to, fromthe 
Hongkong Register of the 30th November, a very cu- 
rious and characteristic document, which indicates a just 
sense of injury from British aggression as well as a jealous 
distrust of foreigners. The Placard is as follows: 

“Since our (city of) Canton has had commercial inter- 
course with foreigners, all and each of us have enjoyed 
peace. Though from the number of the foreigners, who | 
come in their boats for fresh water, it happened that if 
any of them sailed into the inner river, it was merely to 
get water, and they returned immediately, without caus- | 
ing the least injury or molestation. But lately there have | 
been some traitorous Chinese, who were so bo!d asto pre- 
sume to lead the devils and introduce them into the va- 
rious villages and hamlets, in a disorderly manner, be- 
having without fear. They began with fishing and fowl- 
ing, but alterward came to take by force, and steal veget- 
ables and fruits, to cut trees and wound with their mus- 
kets, boys and girls, toabuse and injure the Woman, to 
get themselves drunk, and act disorderly, going in this 
way to all lengths of wickednes:, which is in the high- 
ert degree detestable. (To prevent it) now at the va-| 
rious districts and villages, brave and strong militia have | 
been collected andtrained. Should any traitorous Chinese | 

' 


dare again to bring the devils into the villages to cause 
mischief, notice will be given by the villagers with their 
gongs, and answer made in the same way by the people of 
the adjoining places; and so, trom the nearest to the far- | 
thest, all the brave militia shall at once be brought forward 
and divided into two parties ; one to intercept the road by 
which (the devils) might return, and another to chase and 
beat them to death. It is necessary to kill all the native 
traitors and (foreign) devils ere we stop. Therefore this | 
notice is now specially published in several places for 
general information and self-defence. 

Attentively written by the scholars, 

Posted up at Tin-po village.” 

“We regret to say that since our last issue all doubts as 
to the dreadiul tragedy at Fa-tee has been completely 
dispelled. Six of our countrymen, Messrs. Rutter, Brown, 
Small, Bellamy, Balkwill, and McCart, have been barbar- 
ously murdered by the savage villagers, whose threats 
have been neglected both by their own authorities and by | 
the British Plenipotentiary. A more cold-blooded delib- | 
erate case of wholesale murder dves not disgrace the his- 
tory of barbarism ; and a fearful penalty will be required 
from those who are its immediate perpetrators, and trom 
others whose obstinate perversity in error permitted such | 
an atrocity. | 

“The particulars are only known from the Chinese con- | 
nected with foreign trade, and with slight variations, their | 
story is the same; and their detestation of the deed ise x- 
preseed in strong language.; 

“On the afternoon of Sunday, the 5th, the party above | 
named left the factories in a Hong boat, intending to pro- | 
ceed a short way up the riverand then land fora walk, re- | 
turning in time for dinner. They did not come back, and 
on Mouday there was much excitement and great alarm 
tor their safety. A party was immediately furmed to go | 
in search of them; they returned in the evening, having 
ascertained that their missing friends landed near some 
villages on the Fa-teeCreek,and that there had been a dis- 
turbance. One of the boatmen also came back on the eve- 
ning of the 6th. He reported that atter the foreigners 
landed, gongs were beat at the different Villages, and ‘adis- 
turbance ensued, but of the tate of his passengers he was 
totally ignorant. An attempt was also made to capture 
the Hone boat, though she escaped up the river atter be- 
ing a good deal battered with stones, 

“On the 7th the How boat returned; her crew could | 
give no farther information. On board were two pistol 
eases with the powder flasks, &c.; but the pistols had been 
taken on shore. It was now reported hy respectable Chi- | 
nese that on landing, the villavers surrounded their vic- | 
tims, astrong party intercepting their retreat to the boat. | 
An attack was made with stones, and a gentleman being | 
struck on tue mouth and severely injured, drew a pirtol 
and shot one of the assailants. More shots were fired, and 
it ie said that from three to five Chinese were killed. Two | 
of the foreigners were murdered at this place; it is sup- | 
posed the two who were armed. The others fled inlandand 
were hunted from village to village until they were all de- 
stroyed. Another report says they took refuge in a Joss 
house, and were taken out and deliberately decapitated.” 

It is mentioned that Mr. Rutter, a brother of one of the | 
gentlemen killed, passed through the villages in quest of | 


. ' 

the body, without the least or insult or injury being offer- | 
: | 

i 


ed to him, which is a remarkable example of the regard 
paid by the Chinese to filial affection and fraternal love 

a virtue which they themselves possess in the highes 
gree. 


Cat IZED Sav AGENESs.—The Louisville Journal, no- 
ticing the settlement of the difficulty between Messrs. | 
8. S. Prentiss and H. FE. Irwin, adds the follewing: 

Our friend informs us that at least halfa dozen 
all armed to the teeth, ac -ompanied, or had made ar- 
rangements to accompany, each of the parties to the | 
ground, and that it was a well understood determination | 
of the friends on each side, that in the event of a fall! 
of their principal, the surviving principal should be 
kilied, either in a second due! to be fourht upon the spot 
or ina genera! melee. The knowledge of this ruffianly | 
arrangement on the part of unauthorized friends. po | 
doubt influenced the seconds to prevent the meeting. 
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| Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 


| mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac 


| Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
| ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Ijlustrations ; | 


| omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 


| found in any other publication. 


| to receive attention. 


| of all classes, sects, and 
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HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


| Established July, 19, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 


and Proprietor. 
Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


a: “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER | 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design | 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 





History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com 


counts of the various commodities which form the subject of | 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs end 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics ot 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with | 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 





Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, | 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on «ll these subjects as the four 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means ot enhancing the value of “Tur Mrercnants 


| Macazine ann Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas | 


ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor | 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de | 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we | 
shall be able torender the work a perfect vade mecum for the | 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Kconomist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO TNE THE 


MERCHANTS” MAGAZINE. 


EDITOR OF 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betis, U.S, District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 

ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications ot 

the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 


Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by any w ork | 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection | 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of yreat value, which are not to be 
I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETS. 
From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United | 
Slates from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the «* Merchants’ Magazine,* and in 
the habit of reterring to it. J can therefore unhesitatingly say, | 


| that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the | 


statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to | 
the public. 
{r3- Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing | 
fourieen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo | 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, atthe sub-} 
scription price. | 
{i> Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving | 
this alvertisementone or two insertions yearly, and remitting | 
Two Dollars per annum ‘tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to | 
the Magazine. n2| 


THE ANGLO SAXON. | 


HE. friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the AxGLto Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
‘Terms, $2.00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three mouths ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compiiance with the request of many of our friends who | 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to | 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one wil | 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In tuture, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers | 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter; may keep | 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and torwards the 
names of ‘Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 


| ing us the other half. 


The subscriptions may be for any period. from one vear down 


| to six weeks, and it is not necessary tor the whole of the sub- 


scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redoubie their exertions. We have | 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled | 
to the “Love rates of compensation for his services, and on the | 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, When renewing their subscriptions, save to each of thei | 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to | 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. | 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post parp 

f If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 
ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishere,, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York | 

n20 
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THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An IWustrated Periodical for all Classes. 


John Saunders. 


Edited by | 





PLAN. 


Each sheet contams- 


I. At least One Hlustration m Wood, the full sive of the Page, | 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists, ; 

It. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent | 
living Writers, English and Foreign: among the latter, those | 
of America will form the Bulk. 

Ill. The Annals of Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Anualists, oan describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 





OBJECTS. 

The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one | 
word—PROGRESS, | 
Progress in social science, and especially in those departments | 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental | 
health and developement—namely, asufflciency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well | 
drained, welllighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 

and Parks, Basements.—Leisure. Books and Schools. 
Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave | 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. | 
Progress in ‘Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. | 
Progress in Literature Science and Art, though allthcir varying | 
and endless ratifications. 
Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws o 
Nature 

Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble | 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the | 
Being in whose imege he is made. 


MEANS 


Incarrving out these objects the Projector and Editor of the | 
People’s Journal! seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
partics. Agreeing to differ where | 
difference must exist, how meny and how mighty are the | 
questions On which all may oo-operate for the « ommon good ! 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Warbington St. Boston publishing. 
Agents for New Engiané. Nov 6. 


| Phonographie Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. 


\ R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener. 
4 


} 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR : JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


| best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 


BINGER, 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. | 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers | 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS | 


in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the worke | 
mentioned below, which can be sent ty mail or express, in any | 
quantities, to all parts of the Union an 


Canada, at a ivifiing ea- 

pense. 

First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
ables, writtenin the Phonographic characters, intended to be 

sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at | 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun-| 
dred, . . - $1 00 
Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a| 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- | 
yhers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- | 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- | 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- | 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 08) 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- | 
position of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 

struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance | 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- | 
ing, 374 ets. ; Linen, - : Stach 0 50 | 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools end learners 
generally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; | 
Linen, - : - - - 0 373 | 

ii From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers | 
without the aid of a teacher. | 
Thi® is | 


a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al- | 








phabet. I is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teechers and lecturers. This is 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which aclass should be drilled at its first and second lessons 

= 2 : . ? 0 Dt 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, familics, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, tor mail- 
ing, ‘ ; 6 0 12) 
Phonotypic Chart. ‘This is a large chert, containing the smal) 
letters of the Vhonotypic olphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 60) 


| The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 


perter’s First-Book, contwining a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. [ssued in numbers, by Stephen P 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. fer number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8S. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, . . 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 

tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 

Sound-Chart, they are classed asin Phonography. “The conse- 

quence is, that any one who learvs the elements of the language 

from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- | 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents —while no 
other Chartof the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 


| than Two DoLLargs. 


The .Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, ° - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same | 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 


| receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 


the same regufarity and raptdity that they obtain answers to let | 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post pard, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract fromthe Post Office Laws :— | 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two end a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for eny disfance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent | 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it | 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post Pain... 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubiful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from othere. We keep no act 
counts, and wish it to be understood, thet if the amount sent oc. 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not exter i upon our books, 
but will send some work on Thonography or Phonotppy suffi. 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than rive DOLLaks. ANDREWS & BOYLE, 


W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of | 
the day, which he will Got at the lowest prices. 


Among others too numero to mention are the following ; 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - . - $1 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 ¢0 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 | 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 75 | 
‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis lth, 25 | 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining | 
book, - - - : - - - - 25] 
The Buckskine, or the Camp of the Bestegers, by the author 


of Ethan Allen, - - : 2 2 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, : - . - % 
The French Cook, giving the English names torthe French 

Dishes, : - - - - : ° 25 | 


The Complete Horse Doctor, @ most useful Work, - - 95] 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to cal] 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. d4 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL'S SARSAPA 
RILLA,in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering | 
and disease, has cause] its use in almost every part of theUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invacios have found speedy and effectual re- | 
lief from itsuse. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar | 


| saparilla, isa sure aNTipots in all cases growing out of impu. | 
| rity of the blood, 
| 52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 


For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 und 


the United States. d4 | 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


al Agent for the Central Hom@opathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Hom@opathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homm@opathic Medicines, in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Fu- 
rope. tf m0 


‘ 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 


WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, andthe advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 
it aims to preserve @ faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports ofits proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the | 


| 


| Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu | 
| 


py alarge share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, in the 


The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has receive) 
during this, the first yea: of its existence, encourage us to hop< 
for larger accessions to our subscript» ‘n List, 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwanicd without delay 
so that they mey be entered before the approaching Congess 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

nw Publisher of the Netiond Era, Washington, D. 


= a ————— ee 


| of our paper. 








THE HARBINGER, 


PROSPECTUS 
. oF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixtn Votcung 
Harpineer, the Editors would give a brief statemen; 
its proposed character and aims. ‘ 

Tue HareixGer, from its commencement, has heen th 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, fos 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that tes 
sential to the true life of Humanity,— which, in Taint 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legit ; 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the Clevatiq 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a ng. 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, With th 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritug) a 
ture,—and which shal! destroy the fruitful sources of w, 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such orga 
ie arrangements as will necessarily produce a & Mprebe 
sive and harmonious unity. 7 

The principles of Social Science, disc overed and ill 
trated by the immortal genius of Cuartes Fourirn, by, 


always occupied a conspicuous place in the €XPORitions v 
ns 


| the Iiarpincer, and will continue to be set forth 


maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impo. 


tance demands, but without inte mperate zeal, or Seety: 


an exclusiveness 


The Harrincer will disenss all questions relating 

. -) 

the progress of society, the past histe ry of the race, 
present aspects of civilization, the great humayitary . 


, forms of the day, and the political movements of Eyry, 


and America, in the light of Asscciative Science: }, 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements: 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institutio , 
doctrine it may he called on to consider. 


In condueting the Harpixcer, for the future, the fy, 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, Whig 
toa certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News d 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are; 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious a 
authentic summaries of domestic and fureign intelligeny 
which they will not fail to ure with all their industry xj 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent pr site 
with regard to our leading political parties, they dor 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their mm 
ments. Great attention will be yaid to the selectia 
which must compose no small portion of every well-cc. 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Hu- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertainix 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the tw 
ics, which give it its distinctive character. 


In shert, the Editors design to spare no pains to malt 
the HarsinGer an attractive and valuable Journal to 
classes of readers —to give it access to circles beyond t 
sphere of its immediate sympathics—and to comma 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulats 
by the various interest of its contents,and the energyai 
zeal which are cevoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Harsincer appears ih 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matt 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has tea 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the positia 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at th 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pe 


| Sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by a 


weekly journal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of theic ente- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Harmneer bs 
become as necessary as their daily bread, «nd on may 
new ones who now form an acquaintance ‘with it for th 
fir-t time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free ani 
independent press, every where to promote the circulatia 
Give the Harerncer a fair trial, andif! 
does not perform more than it promises, we wil] not ct 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The HanernGer is published every Saturday Moruint 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Wasbity 


| ton St., Boston. 


It is edited by Parke Gopwix, New York, assisted J 


| Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Riprey, in New Yor 


and by Wirtram H. Crasxnxine and Jorn §, Dwicnt.i 
Boston. 


TERMS, 
(Invariably in Advance.) 
For one year, - - - - . - $20 
For six monthe, - ‘ 7 2 ae 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 150 
OG Address all communications, and all subseriptio™ 
and letters on business to “THe Epirors or THE Hat 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


0G" Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pr 


| pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shi 


be entitled to an exchange for one year. 

*,* The circulation of the Harrincer makes it a 
able medium for [G> Advertising, especially for Lo 
setters, Music Deacens, and Teacuenrs, and on all subs 


| ects connected with Lirerature and the Fine Ast 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
\ GEORGE DEXTER, 
32 ANN STREET, New York. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 WasuincTon erreEt, Boston 
P. W. FERRIS, 
ProvipEencr, R. I. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
2eTTe Orrice, Cincixnat!, 0. 
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